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JOURNEY THE MAROTSE AND MASHIKOLUMBWE 


Captain ALFRED ST. HILL GIBBONS, East Yorkshire Regt. 


object journey was remove, far possible, the blank 
the map Africa bounded the south and west the Zambezi, 
and the east the Kafukwe river. was accompanied Mr. 
Percy Reid and Captain Alfred Bertrand from Palapye the 
Zambezi. there took different routes, and shall confine myself 
giving some account the results own journey, leaving 
companions each tell his own tale. 

left Kazungula, small native reed-built town about one thou- 
sand inhabitants, the Zambezi river, July 1895, route for 
Lialui, the headquarters Liwanika, the paramount chief the 
Marotse, Mabunda, Matutela, Mankoya, Masubia, Matoka, Makwenga, 
and certain section the Mashikolumbwe. 

Latia, the king’s son, who governs the eastern part this empire 
his father’s name, had supplied with canoes which were convey 
Sesheke, where fresh ones would placed disposal. 

Opposite Kazungula—called after some half-dozen large shady trees 
that name and near the town—the river about 458 yards wide 
and feet deep the channel July, while eight months later, 
towards the end the rainy season, the water-level about feet 
higher and the river some 100 yards wider. boiling-point ther- 
mometer made the river-bank 3210 feet above the sea-level. 

short distance above this point the confluence the so-called 
Chobe river with the Zambezi. From its source for some 200 miles 


This and the two following papers were read the Royal Geographical Society, 
January Map, 248. 
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this river known The future must decide whether- 
the upper lower section give its name the whole. 
applied the lower river, known throughout the country Lin- 
yanti,” undoubtedly misnomer, the explanation which seems 
obvious. Though chief (or succession chiefs) called 
Linyanti originally gave the river that name, has been dead many 
years, yet the name has survived him. Chobe, the other hand, was 
name known for few years among passing tribe strangers. 
is, think, advisable—and more the interests travelling than. 
home geographers—that rivers and places should retain their native 
names far possible. therefore submit that either Linyanti 
Kuando should substituted for Chobe the name this river. 

return journey. had passed the Mambova rapids the 
day left Kazungula. For about miles above them the course 
the river unbroken, picturesque, and reed-bound. the dry 
season treeless islands form rendezvous for countless flocks water- 
fowl. right bank the affluents are few and unimportant, while 
the left the big river fed many tributaries, some which drain 
considerable tracts country. Among these the Umgwezi, which 
the Intengwi wet-season overflow, and not independent tributary, 
has hitherto been supposed; the Kasaia, which receives the waters 
the Machili the rainy season, about mile above its confluence 
with the Zambezi; and the less important Luanja—a river about 
miles long, which enters the big river few miles the west the 
Kasaia. the third day shot two hippos, one abnormal size. 
From tail snout his length was feet inch, while the 
circumference his head, taken midway between eyes and ears, was 
exactly feet. July reached Sesheke, where was kindly and 
hospitably received and Mdme. Goy the Paris Missionary 
Society. Sesheke one the four important towns 
territory, and has population about one thousand. There are 
native towns the country numerical comparison with such 
South African centres Mochudi, Ramutsa, Mafeking. 
The district which Sesheke capital governed niece 
Lewanika, under the direction his son Latia. This lady present- 
able appearance, but capricious, independable, and exacting, far 
her dealings with her down-trodden subjects are concerned. How- 
ever, she treated with apparently genuine goodwill, acceding 
requests both willingly and effectively. hearing that canoes. 
would not available for future journey for some days, 
her give good hunter, and send where game was plentiful. 
She gave the best hunter her district, and sent veritable 
hunting paradise, where game had never been either white 
half-caste hunters. After being away ten days, which eight 
were the hunting veldt, returned with nineteen head, comprising 
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twelve different species, while had seen, but failed bag, six other 

July left Sesheke with three canoes, party consisting 
twelve paddlers and three South African boys. travelled slowly, 
that might take many sextant observations possible. Some 
miles from Sesheke brought high banks covered with forest and 
teeming with tsetse fly. Such the general character the river 
far the southern extremity Borotse. After travelling further 
miles, passed the three picturesque rapids known the natives 
Katima (fire-extinguisher), (tail the 
cepa, wild cat with successive bars across the tail), and 
There space only about miles between each rapid. Above 


A HERD OF ZEBRA ON SESHEKE FLATS. 


Manyekanza the river about 800 yards wide and extremely beautiful, 
rocky rapids and tree-clad islands combining lend life and grandeur 
the landscape the one hand, while the other the peaceful still- 
ness magnificent stretch clear blue water was only disturbed 
the occasional appearance large herd hippos they rose the 
surface take breath and examine the operations the bank, where 
boys were pitching camp. Here decided remain and hunt 
the neighbourhood for few days. The distance—some miles—is 
frequently covered canoes within twenty-four hours, but had 
found the course the river supplied the Society 
far from correct, and was anxious take many latitudinal obser- 
vations possible, with view checking route-map, and 
establish its accuracy far possible the eyes experts 
this country. Hitherto, afterwards, spared pains 
achieve this object, and, with the help sun, compass, and chronometer, 
entered the direction each estimated mile the 2090 travelled— 
exclusive journeys made for purposes other than 
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from the day first crossed the river Kazungula till finally recrossing 

Sesheke took five solar observations for latitude, placing 
17° lat. instead 17° 37’ difference about geo- 
graphical miles. Out the eighteen observations made during this 
miles, seventeen the time taking seemed satisfactory, 
and coincided accurately with daily route-sketches leave 
doubt own mind the general accuracy the correction. 
Kazungula latitude coincides exactly with its previous fixings; from 
that town, however, Manyekanza the true course considerably 
further north than existing maps place it. Here spent few days 
with the double object hunting and examining the country the 
west side the river. Among other additions bag were lion 
and lioness, the latter which, after exciting hunt, died within 
feet the muzzle rifle. 

August reached the Ngambwe cataract. Here canoes have 
off-loaded and dragged some 700 800 yards over land. The 
following day passed the Lusu rapids, where the river flows 
successive rapids through innumerable small islands covered with trees, 
which places meet overhead. Here and there the midday sun lent 
dazzling brilliancy the disturbed waters. The almost indescribable 
intensity light and shade thus created reminded more 
conception fairyland than any real landscape have 
ever seen, and doubt whether eyes will ever again rest 
picture gloriously perfect. 

the evening the 16th camped the confluence the Njoko 
river, which proposed ascending for some miles before 
proceeding northwards. This river typical the majority rivers 
met with the north bank the Zambezi. clear deep stream 
winds through open grass valley from 400 800 yards width, 
which, though dry the winter, becomes swampy the rainy season. 
The soil mixture rich alluvial and sand, growing excellent cattle 
pasture. The valley skirted either side forest white sandy 
undulations, unbroken for many hundred miles save the intersection 
other and similar river-valleys. followed the Njoko far its 
confluence with the Rampungu, 16° 42’ lat.—a stream extraordi- 
narily transparent water about feet wide and feet deep. Here 
camped, and was most hospitably received the headman 
village there, who sent large quantities fresh milk—a luxury 
very seldom met with, owing the prevalence that cruel little pest, 
the tsetse fly. South the which enters the right side, 
the Njoko has tributaries excepting the Luanza and Masibi, two 
small streams the left. Both these, however, have constant flow 
water, though they cannot more than miles long, should 
have crossed them return journey land two and half months 
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later. This perennial flow small tributary streams, though almost 
unknown the South African means uncommon 
Central Africa. Mr. Colliard, the Paris Missionary Society, 
who has registered the rainfall the upper Zambezi annually for 
several years past, tells averages out about inches, and 
very constant; when the early months the rainy season the fall 
below that average, severe storms the close invariably raises 
within point inches, and vice 

The day after leaving the Njoko passed through the 
rapids, not falls” marked the maps. proof this correction, 


THE ZAMBEZI NEAR KAZUNGULA. 


(From photograph by Captain Bertrand.) 


may mention that canoes were not taken out the water 
passing them. 

Having passed the Kali rapids, camped September the con- 
fluence the Lumbi river, the course which followed for about 
miles. series cataracts characterizes this river for miles 
from its junction with the Zambezi, when becomes similar but 
rather larger than the Njoko. the 3rd canoes were off-loaded 
the lower extremity the rapids below the Gonye falls. Here the 
goods have carried and the canoes dragged over rollers for 
miles, order clear the falls. Here serious 
difference between myself and boys, who refused obey 
order advance. After dismissing the two ringleaders with the 
intention filling their places Sioma, the native settlement near 
the falls, the remainder capitulated. Two days later the rebellious ones 
approached submissively, and bidding farewell expressed 
their fears that Lewanika would kill them when heard how they 
had behaved tome. They appeared grateful when took them back 
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the plea that had wish they should killed. 
forward was obeyed implicitly. unnecessary fur waste 
time with detailed description the Gonye falls, they have been 
described others. They are fine sight, but lose much effect 
the meagreness the surrounding vegetation. 

corn famine had compelled hitherto feed boys meat 
only. The natives, however, now reported that there was neither 
game nor corn the Borotse plain. made not little anxious, 
was even now past the good game districts. Good fortune, how- 
ever, came rescue, After boys had been for two days without 
any other food than boiled water-lily stems, came across large herd 
buffalo, out which bagged three, making sufficient biltong 
last for week. the second day after this reached the southern 
extremity what frequently described the Great Borotse “valley” 
(16° lat.). Livingstone first spoke the Borotse valley,” 
though plain” flats” would convey more correct idea what 
reality huge treeless alluvial plain places miles wide, 
and extending very considerable distance the north Lialui, 
which stands miles the crow flies from the southern boundary 
the plain. the winter season the Borotse yields excellent 
cattle pasture, and, being free from the tsetse” fly, supports many 
thousand head cattle. the rainy season the river overflows its 
banks, converting the plain into huge marshy swamp. 
habitants build their villages and make their gardens the mounds, 
which alone remain high and dry during the period 
These mounds, many which cover acres ground, are the work 
the white ant, whose marvellous constructive and destructive capabilities 
have often been instanced. 

The bed the river here characteristically resembles what have 
already described the Sesheke districts—low banks, reed-bound and 
clean cut. Here, there, the ibis, heron, pelican, plover, crane, and 
other species water-fowl abound. noticed three species goose, 
teal, and many varieties duck, though not the quantities had 
anticipated. 

The Marotse who inhabit the numerous but small reed-built 
villages received well, and with degree courtesy many 
instances such had never before experienced from the African 
native, while the apparent satisfaction invariably following answer 
the often-asked question, Are you Englishman?” did not tend 
decrease sentiments national pride, while recognized 
unconscious tribute the character David Livingstone and the 
few English travellers who had subsequently visited the country. 

When within four days Lialui, received letter from Liwanika, 
translated and written Adolp Jalla, Italian missionary under 
the auspices the Missionary Society. expressed curt 
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language the surprise that monarch that should have hunted 
without his permission along the Zambezi, and especially the Njoko, 
which king’s preserve. The epistle then peremptorily demanded 
that should send per bearer the present the king exacted all white 
hunters crossing the river, and terminated with the words, let 
more especially saw possible defeat the objects had 
view. down once, replying that regretted the receipt 
this letter; that Lewanika was apparently labouring under delusion, 
message had arrived Kazungula granting the permission 
now thought fit repudiate; that had been aware the Njoko was 
royal preserve, would not have hunted there; and that would see 
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him few days, when would give him the present had always 
intended for him and other. 

The next day met friend Captain Bertrand, his return 
journey Kazungula. landed, indulged hour’s exchange 
experiences, and then continued our respective journeys. 

the fullowing camped Nalolo, the town the great 
Mokwai, ruling queen. interesting and ancient custom places 
this lady the position she holds being the eldest surviving sister 
the ruling king. According the unwritten constitution, without 
her advice and sanction her brother debarred from giving effect 
important measure the government the state. minor local 
matters she her own district reigns supreme, holding the power 
life and death over her subjects. She liberty wed depose 
husband will. this respect the present lady has proved herself 
quite equal the occasion. Her present husband No. None 
the past ones, given understand, ceased such the natural 
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manner. fact, No. who had earned for himself the 
respect the people his exemplary character and natural 
she herself stabbed death, after she had appealed vain her 
young men the dirty deed for her. fell she contemptuously 
remarked, Thus has thorn been removed from flesh.” His 
fault was his popularity. Jealousy and envy are this woman’s ruling 
passions. the morning after arrival visited her, and found 
her agreeable and affable. One passage our conversation amused 
considerably. Thinking please the alluded 
laudatory terms her daughter, the ruling princess Sesheke, and 
her husband. free translation the reply was, they are merely 


THE VICTORIA FALLS, 


small fry. and Liwanika, are the big wigs this part the 
world.” Not five minutes after return from this interview, the 
Mokwai returned the call, followed the usual escort single file. 
offered her most comfortable seat—an ammunition-box—gave her 
cup coffee, and, contrary inclinations, tried appear pleasant. 
After repeatedly, but ineffectually, pressing remain Nalolo for 
three days, order that might shoot hippopotamus and give her 
the fat, she bade farewell, and continued journey. 

That evening left the main river and camped some miles 
subsidiary stream, about miles long, which, little native 
has been converted into permanent waterway, passing 
within miles Lialui, and connecting the river miles north 
that town with its course below camp. means this overflow 
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and small canal cut from it, the natives are enabled take their 
canoes the town Lialui itself. 

Lialui found friends, MM. Goy and Lonis Jalla, assembled 
congress with their fellow-missionaries Nalolo and Lialui. 
arrangement, Adolp Jalla—who with Colliard, the head the 
mission, resides Lialui—accompanied first visit Lewanika. 
strong circular stockade surrounds scrupulously clean courtyard, 
the centre which the king’s house, neat oblong building about 
feet long broad. Round the inside the stockade are the huts 
his wives, formerly twenty, but now only fourteen number. tall 
well-made man, very black, and neatly dressed well-fitting 


THE VICTORIA FALLS. 


clothes, raised his with easy bow approached, shook hands, 
and, after exchanging the usual compliments, led the door his 
house, waved in, and then, placing Jalla gave mea seat 
his right, old Portuguese chair (which warned was quite 
capable collapsing didn’t sit quietly), and himself sat down 
between huge straight-backed armchair. Time will not allow 
narrating detail either this several subsequent interviews 
with Lewanika. First cleared the misunderstanding which the 
letter previously alluded showed exist. appears that had 
expected friend Mr. Reid visit Lialui, and his inability 
had conjured suspicions the royal mind that ulterior motives 
existed for both friend’s and own presence. assured him 
that Mr. Reid’s objects were for hunting that when parted from 
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him was his bond fide intention visit him; and that expected 
illness some very good reason had compelled him alter his 
arrangements. 

His next complaint was against party prospectors, who, 
demanding ferried across the river with considerable party 
armed men, had behaved abusive and threatening manner. 
that Englishmen prided ourselves being just and 
straightforward our dealings with both white men and black was, 
therefore, very angry myself when Meruti (teacher) Jalla told how 
these people had behaved. Though they were white, however, was 
glad say they were not Englishmen any more than his -people were 
Matabili. 

then told how his people had come and reported that had 
killed large quantities game, and left their bodies rot the veldt. 
reminded him that, owing the famine, had been compelled kill 
much more than otherwise would have done, boys would have 
starved. same time his people had wickedly lied, and that 
boys, who were his servants, could tell him that not mouthful had been 
wantonly wasted. followed host questions, such as, the 
English people know existence?” the Queen ever heard 
me?” What will the Queen with me?” explained that 
white men, like myself, travelled many miles from England order 
see for ourselves what happened distant parts the world; that 
tell the English people what see and hear; and that the Queen, 
who good and kind, takes interest all her people, whether white 
black and that behaves straightforwardly the English people, 
both the Queen and her government will see that harm comes 
him. natives Central Africa the Great White Queen looked 
upon she her English-born subjects—as the embodiment all 
that good and kind and noble. 

should feel that had failed duty the memory the first 
modern African explorers omitted give one passage conver- 
sation with this chief. had made mind that, whatever the 
consequences, could not wrong straightforward with him. 
When, therefore, considered the time had arrived, him that 
reason for visiting his country was make map it. 
was silent for moment, and feared was about raise objections 
“spying out” his country, the way most Africans. Not 
so, however, for, raising his head slowly, said, good thing 
make map country, for, though king, there are many rivers 
know nothing about. When was alittle boy” (and extended his 
hand toshow the degree his smallness), well remember white man 


coming here and making map the river.” mean Monare,” 


Isaid. “What want you help continue the work 


didn’t attempt 


which Monare began when you were little boy.’ 
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conceal the satisfaction interruption gave him, and from that time 
all his suspicious little insinuations vanished, and showed absolute 
confidence me. Curiously enough, since the time Livingstone made 
his discoveries the upper Zambezi the middle this century, 
explorer trader had succeeded adding fresh geographical knowledge 
the native respect for this single-minded man attribute 
confidence me, without which should have been unable 
accomplish one-half work the interior his country. 

After had promised him copy map, thanked and 
said, when dead, Latia and Latia’s sons after him will 
remember the white man who map their country.” 


GONZE FALLS. 


character Liwanika, though his intentions are good, inclined 
weak and suspicious. The dishonourable intrigues two low- 
class white men, who found their way into his country some few years 
ago, for time aroused grave suspicions his mind the good faith 
the English people. The two men, however, tripped, failed their 
objects, and were banished the country. 

the earlier years his rule, like most African autocrats, was 
harsh and cruel. Now, however, abstains from killing, except 
the most aggravated cases crime, and frequently errs the side 
leniency.. the example and Colliard, the high- 
minded French missionary Lialui, this change mainly, not 
entirely, due. 

Some few years before his country was proclaimed the 
sphere British influence, spontaneously expressed the wish that 
the Queen should become his suzerain, although rightly warned 
Colliard that the advantages white intercourse would accom- 
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Much time was taken during ten days’ 
Lialui with solar and astronomical observations, Unfortunately, 
while Sesheke the small hand indicating the extent which 
chronometer had run down had become released from its pivot, and, 
wedging between the second hands, stopped the watch. equal 
altitudes ascertained the apparent time Lialui, also watch 
error, with the intention using that place base for future 
longitudinal observations. The mean result observations with 
two boiling-point thermometers showed the town 3360 feet above 
the sea-level. 


September paid farewell visit Liwanika. led 


NEAR THE KATIMO MOBELO RAPIDS, ZAMBEZI. 
(From photograph by Captain Bertrand.) 


his kotla,” where his chief men and the boys had detailed 
accompany were already assembled. then made publicly 
known that was travelling through this country his friend, and 
that wherever went, headman was order the people his name 
assist me. After making arrangements with him for 
future expedition, bade him farewell, and struck off due east for the 
watershed the northern tributaries the Zambezi. cannot speak 
too highly Liwanika’s hospitality durirg twelve days’ sojourn 
his capital. placed disposal two large double-walled huts; 
milch cow was set aside for use; young was given 
and every day presents fish, honey, sweet potatoes, food for 
boys were sent me. addition this, chief daily presented 
himself the door hut, bringing the king’s greetings. 
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the evening the day departure camped the borders 
the plain, where the traveller leaves the malarious Borotse for the 
undulations white sand and everlasting forest. Here shot new 
species which will described due course. Seven 
eight miles beyond the Borotse plain, and about 150 feet above its level, 
discovered the basin lake, that time the year almost dry, 
which receives the waters the river Kande. This lake almost 
circular, and from miles diameter. the rainy season, 
judging from the appearance its shores, and according the natives, 
filled with water, which must soak subterraneously into the plain 
below. The river, which sluggish, flows through open valley, 
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“BLUE WATER” LAKE, SOURCE OF THE IKUE, 
(From photograph by Captain Bertrand.) 


200 300 yards wide. followed its bed for about miles, when 
bend from the south necessitated leaving it. The river, however, 
spite appearances, cannot more than miles length, 
otherwise would clash with the Lui system. three days reached 
the Lui river, miles from Lialui, lat. 15° boiling-point 
thermometers made the banks 3710 feet above the sea-level, rise 
310 feet from the Borotse plain. Here took observations for longitude, 
but the next day the offending indicator again rendered the chronometer 
useless, well the work had lavished Lialui. The river 
had crossed canoes, and was apparently least miles 
from its source. Passing along the southern bank the Maiingu tribu- 
tary, deep narrow stream clear water, crossed the sources the 
Luwowa and Koshamba, which flow into the Mutondo, the most important 
the Lui tributaries, the sources which reached October 
15° 27' 17" lat. and 24° 39’ long. approximately, after travelling 
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miles from the main river. The rises high ground, with 
much open country, height 580 feet above the 
Borotse plain, from which about miles the crow flies, 
Thirteen and half miles direction slightly north east brought 
and added bag, among others, new species hartebeest, hitherto 
unknown, Continuing easterly course for about miles downhill, 
struck small tributary stream, which led sluggish river, 
flowing north-westerly direction through the usual open grass 
valley. guide told was the Nyambe Noka, River 
which flowed into the Luompa the left bank. The Luompa 
tributary the Luena, which, according Liwanika, empties itself 
into large lake two days’ journey south the confluence the 
Kabompo and Zambezi. information showed that the 
Luazanza, rising about 15° 20’ Jat. and 25° 30’ long., also flows into 
the Luompa, left bank that the Luompa must rise further north, and 
the Luena probably still further the north-west, its system com- 
pleting the blank space the maps bounded the Kabompo, Kafukwe, 
Lui, and Lumbi watersheds, and draining this extensive area 
almost westerly direction. 

Following the Nyambe its source, 15° 43’ lat., and 3860 feet 
drop feet from the Lumbi) above the sea-level, travelled 
south for some miles, what the natives call the source the 
river, crossing the Kashi, one the largest the Lumbi tributaries, 
the way. The however, cannot rightly said rise this 
point, which reality the confluence two streams, which, though 
dry when reached them, evidently carry much water the rainy 
season. now decided follow the course the Njoko former 
camp its confluence with the Rampungu. Above, below that point, 
the river flows through the usual grassy valley. Owing the absence 
the tsetse fly, and the consequent suitability the district for cattle- 
grazing, there are many Matutela villages and cattle-posts, presided 
over Marotse chiefs, whom the herds belong. The Matutela are 
the ironworkers this black empire. was the the 
village Serampunta, that first witnessed native blacksmith 
work. One end iron cylinder embedded charcoal fire. 
the other end two parallel bamboos are inserted, each them com- 
municating with otherwise air-tight earthenware bowl. Brayed 
skins the softness wash-leather, arranged loosely over the top 
each bowl, are tightly tied round the neck with cord. the centre 
these skins sticks feet long are attached, which native, 
low stool, raises and lowers alternately, thus furcing draught 
through the iron cylinder effective that created the bellows 
the English smith. hard stone acts anvil; two sizes hammer, 
about and inches long the head respectively, and iron tongs, 
complete the tool-chest. 
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reaching old camp the Rampungu junction, was much 
encouraged find that the longitude Lialui 23° E.) 
the route-sketch land journey from Lialui required alteration 
make fit with the section the Njoko had previously explored. 
completed the course this river, travelled south-easterly 
direction, striking the waggon track used the missionaries their 
journey Lialui, lat. 16° 34’. the Loanja—a sluggish 
river about miles followed its course for about miles, thence 
Sesheke, where enjoyed few days’ rest with kind friends 
and Mdme. Goy. From Sesheke travelled Kazungula land, 


NATIVE BRIDGE ON KUEMBA. 
(From photograph by Captain Bertrand.) 


route-map coinciding within quarter mile with previous 
river-map. 

From Kazungula visited the Victoria falls, about miles down 
the river, which travelled the south bank. unable 
simply corroborate Livingstone’s description this unique 
and imposing sight, will hurry back Kazungula, whither 
returned Pendamatenka with oxen-cart and reserve provisions. 

now determined make expedition north, through the Botoka 
into Bosbikolumbwe, the land the Mashikolumbwe. These people are 
very much dreaded other tribes. They have nice little habit 
knocking their neighbours the head found within their borders. 
Strange say, the natives Kazungula, when made known 
destination, declined court intercourse with these attentive people, 
and began fear that would have alter arrangements, the 
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detriment the work wished accomplish. failure became all 
the more probable when found myself suddenly knocked down with 
dysentery, which the end week reduced something little 
plumper than skeleton. Then all once boys came offering their 
services porters. sudden change front seemed strange, 
carefully asked each boy before engagement were willing 
accompany the Mashikolumbwe, any other country wished 
lead him. boy answered the affirmative, and the time acute 
symptoms the disease had passed everything was ready for start. 
kind friends the missionaries almost persuaded that 
expedition northwards was unwise, and that duty myself dictated 
immediate return home. When, however, reflected that oxen, 
which were very poor, would probably never take through the 
desert, and that all probability should soon reach higher and 
healthier districts the north, quite persuaded myself that plans 
were not unwise first sight they appeared be. 
December left Kazungula continuance scheme. days 
later crossed the Umgwezi, river with deep-cut banks and sandy bed, 
which, like such South African rivers the Shashi and Macloutsi, 
rule but succession pools, but after rains carries down large 
volumes water from the high plateau its source. The crossing 
this river flood brought relapse illness, which, however, 
soon left me, and for the last time. not, perhaps, out place 
mention here how invaluable found Messrs. Oppenheimer’s palatinoid 
preparations. this form the most nauseous drugs are not tasted, they 
are protected from the influence damp, while their solubility 
way impaired. 

After tramping for four days through Mopani flats, ankle-deep 
water, reached rising ground, which led the watershed where 
the left tributaries the Sejlefula have their source. found had 
ascended some 800 feet, and reached country far surpassing any had 
seen Africa, and only equalled what afterwards discovered 
Boshikolumbwe. Every mile small stream flows through 
open fertile valley. The vales yield abundance corn the Matulela 
who inhabit them, when the locusts permit its growth. nearing the 
Sejlefula entered the Matoka country. Where crossed this river 
flows through picturesque broken country, down rocky bed. 

Passing three four Machili tributaries, easterly course brought 
tributaries the Nanzela the Kafukwe system, which soon 
led large plain 3300 feet, and about 500 feet lower than the 
plateau had left. This plain was swampy, and covered with mopani. 
After week’s wading, reached the Nkala Mission station, the 
river from which takes its name, which was founded the borders 
the Mashikolumbwe country two English missionaries, Messrs. 
Buckenham and Baldwin, some two years previously, 15° 53’ lat. 
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crossing the Nanzela the way, native engineering came into 
play. That river was flood, and was about 150 yards wide and very 
deep. Felling the trees, which grew thickly, such way drop 
them succession across the deep water, boys formed crude 
bridge, which enabled cross with only occasional ducking 
themselves and goods. 

While resting for four days the mission station, porters com- 
menced show their hands, giving explanation their sudden 
willingness take service with me. They evidently thought that 
was much their hands that unanimous refusal forward 
would compel back. had now reached the outskirts the 


NEAR THE UPPER MACHILI RIVER. 
(From photograph by Captain Bertrand.) 


dreaded Mashikolumbwe, among whom Liwanika’s friendship did not 
guarantee immunity from attack, had already been unfortunately 
proved when Dr. Holub 1885, and Mr. Selous 1888, attempted 
enter their country. Yet have always held, and still, that the 
difficulties African travel are exaggerated, and that apparent im- 
possibilities vanish often even before met. this was stimulated 
the sight the fine broken rising country stretching the north, 
and determined see something before returning. 

boys had told Mr. Baldwin that nothing would induce them 
cross the river (the Kafukwe imagined them mean, though 
subsequent events proved that they referred the Musa, tributary 
and boundary the Edzumbe tribe). therefore modified plans, and 
decided keep the Kafukwe until reached some chief 
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who would supply with few porters accompany the 
giving orders porters get their loads ready, deputation 
came ask where intended going. told them that, they 
had each agreed accompany wherever wished lead them, the 
matter did not concern them; that was for them obey me, and for 
give them their pay when they had fulfilled their engagements. 
the evening started, and led them north-westerly 
After gradual ascent for three days, through increasingly fine 
country, struck the Musa, clean-cut, high-banked river, similar 
character the Umgwezi. This river flows towards the Kafukwe 
direction about 20° north east. From its size and direction, 
must rise within great distance the Njoko source. therefore 
conceived the idea following thither, and connecting the map 
present with that previous journey before going deeper into 
Boshikolumbwe. the proverb, proposes, God disposes,” 
more intensely true unexplored Africa than civilized Europe. 
After following the Musa river for couple days, crossed its 
northern bank and halted for the hot hours. preparing proceed 
the afternoon, found myself deserted all porters but two and 
three South African boys, two whom were more dead than alive 
with fever. 

Since, whatever course adopted, would difficult place myself 
more embarrassing position, soon decided future course 
action. That afternoon shot couple zebra, which were brought 
into camp and cut into strips for drying; pitched tent over 
goods and and next morning set off north-easterly direction 
for the interior the Mashikolumbwe country with three boys and 
scant supply provisions, leaving the two sick ones keep guard over 
goods and eat zebra meat till return. For four days passed 
through magnificent, well-watered, scantily populated country. 
cluster villages known Edzumbe contained the only human beings 
Here curiosity took effect something friendly 
demonstration. the warriors whom passed route; they went 
without even salute, and scarcely glance, armed with 
bow, poisoned arrows, assegai, and axe, and clothed necklace only. 
Before, however, had left the villages mile behind, eland bagged. 
attracted group headed their chief, who was clothed the same 
unostentatious manner his subjects. Meat among savages has 
similar effect that gold elsewhere, and these gentry became quite 
friendly. Passing out the Edzumbe country, came that 
Kaiyngu. This chief ostensibly received well. thanked 
for coming far see him, and once promised send boys 
Musa camp and bring things. The interior stockade, 
inside which his people and cattle were mingled the evening 
arrival, had picturesque effect, which was somewhat enhanced, after 
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the usual exchange compliments, the appearance dreamy- 
looking native draped flowing blue and white check robe, who 
seated himself opposite and sung out impromptu song honour, 
the accompaniment large native piano, which gave out 
means unpleasant music through the medium ironwork and various- 
sized calabashes. 

After being kept here for about three weeks under pretences 
sending for goods, discovered that the old scoundrel Kaiyngu 
had not much sent single boy, and was simply preventing 
departure account success purveyor meat his Majesty. 
This trick did not please when exposed, the more especially as, 


A MA-TOTELA VILLAGE. 


(From photegraph by Captain Bertrand.) 


for the latter half sojourn with him, had been entirely depen- 
dent for food rifle and wild roots, the famine previously alluded 
having depleted the country everything else edible. was 
brought his senses thorough slating, which hinted 
raid from Lewanika when heard how ungratefully his friend, had 
been treated; for had not made him and his people fat when others 
were starving? and had not made him valuable presents—penny 
spoons, twopenny scissors, and know not what? arranged 
give three boys help two (for Muliphi, one Bawang- 
wato boys, had previously left for camp guide, but had not been 
heard since) carry trophies, etc., Musa camp. 

left that day. piece good fortune led past smail 
stockade, where found Muliphi prisoner, robbed his banket and 
assegai. days later this foolish boy, spite frequent warnings, 
lagged behind, and was cut off and robbed these treacherous people, 
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who must have been following spoor for that purpose, was 
then far past the last village. The night but one after, 
three beauties deserted, taking with them all they could lay hands op, 
though nothing value, save few curios had collected for ethno- 
graphical purposes. The next day reached camp, and, contrary 
expectation, found had not been raided. Finally, with the help 
few friendly Mankoyas, whom fell with, reached the Nkala 
Mission station safety. 

Now, just one word about this northern Mashikolumbwe country. 
high, healthy, well watered, and pleasing the eye. While 
Kaiyngu made excursions all directions, and was charmed with all 
the Kafukwe there, and travelled about 150 miles 
the country the east. gradual ascent from either for 
about miles, the altitude over 4000 feet. The river itself approaches 
the Zambezi grandeur. the neighbourhood Kaiyngu about 
400 yards wide, picturesque, clear, and deep. the north Musa- 
nana, for least 100 miles, the banks are high, dry, 
South that place they are low, swampy, and malarious. Musa- 
nana hot-water springs—186° Fahr.—which the deposit 
brought home shows calcareous. 

Great excitement prevailed among the natives the vicinity the 
Mission station when arrived, owing the conduct man-eating 
lion which had taken his quarters the neighbourhood. about 
two one morning was roused Mr. Baldwin with the news that this 
animal had broken into the cattle kraal and killed ox. Five times 
that night made unsuccessful attempts get him, but the darkness 
prevented getting fair shot. 

The next morning, however, followed his spoor and bagged 
him near the carcass the had dragged away. The latter part 
his life had been short but merry. Within thirteen days his 
death his menu included two women, two oxen, two donkeys, sheep, 
lamb. was abnormally large, and appears the 
second record, far least height goes, measuring inches the 
shoulder; pegged-out skin, feet inch. 

Engaging porters, left the Mission station, following the Kafukwe 
where makes its easterly bend, and crossing the great Botoka 
plateau some miles the east old route, where found open 
country over 4000 feet. Following the Umgwezi within few miles 
original crossing, reached Kazungula barefooted condition. 
the last night but one journey two Mashikolumbwe porters 
deserted with their loads. have doubt, however, they have lived 
regret their crime, fur Latia sent special messengers after them, and 
native justice usually severe. 

The surprise evinced reappearance among the natives round 
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absconding porters had convinced themselves that five boys and 
myself would fall victims Mashikolumbwe treachery, that they were 
not afraid give the following account their adventures. 
When the borders the Mashikolumbwe country, they reported, 
shot the five boys who did not return with them while they slept 
night. The report rifle, however, awoke them from their sleep, 
and they only just managed escape similar fate flight. When 
asked what had become me, they replied, Oh, the white man dis- 
appeared among the Mashikolumbwe, and has never since been heard 
course, the appearance and testimony the resurrected faithful 
ones gave the lie this extravagant falsehood. was more annoyed 


GLADE IN MASHIKOLUMBWE LAND. 


the invented calumny than the desertion itself, and this ground 
advised Latia that the delinquents should severely punished—and 
they were; the whole town was turned out flog those who resided 
his district, and Lewanika was communicated with for the benefit 
those who had returned Borotse. Had anything occurred 
terminate the existence myself and boys, this tale would have 
eventually reached England, and can quite conceive certain class 
paper, its anxiety credit the uncharitable, holding this 
another instance the white man’s atrocity the helpless savage. 
Most fortunately for me, Kazungula, where had left cattle, was 
not yet affected the rinderpest scourge. small space within 
radius about miles that place was yet untouched. The 
natives reported that the epidemic had crossed the Zambezi and 
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Linyanti, and spread far south. Six weeks before Goy Sesheke 
had lost one hundred and twenty head cattle, all possessed and 
whole herds buffalo and other ruminants had perished. afterwards 
found that had crossed the river the east well, spreading 
Buluwayo and further south, where the eastern and western columns 
disease joined their advance Khama’s country and beyond. 
Thus narrow strip country about 400 miles long, through which 
journey through the Kalahari lay, alone remained unaffected. 
swam oxen across the south bank once, and paid hurried 
visit Sesheke fetch the bulk trophies, which Goy was 
kindly looking after. Little did think that the first piece Zambezi 
news reach England would announce the death this good 
man after four days Zambezi fever. 

March left the Zambezi, the very day which the 
disease first broke out Kazungula. And now commenced the 
hardest five weeks life: journey through the Kalahari with 
six oxen the work ten; two boys who were knocked 
pieces with fever that was compelled drive own cart; and only 
few pounds rice and oatmeal live on, for through theft 
meal had given out. The absolute necessity driving oxen all 
night, and night only, placed hunting beyond the range physical 
endurance the daytime. One extraordinary instance good 
fortune must not leave untold. About three days before reached 
the borders Matabeleland April, boy lost the oxen for two and 
half days. This delayed three days, and, afterwards found, 
just gave time for all the Matabele, and such Makalakas had decided 
join them, quit the kraals front for the Buluwayo district 
before reached them. They killed white trader before they lett, 
and, ignorant was the rising, had not been for the delay 
should all probability have shared his fate. gallant little team 
took safely Palapye, where packed trophies into cases, and, 
leaving them the hands agent with hopes that they will some 
day reach England, hurried post-cart with view catching 
the ill-fated Drummond Castle. Fortunately the Arundel Castle was 
few days late, and took passage her. feel should fail 
duty were not pay grateful tribute that Providential hand 
which undoubtedly guides and protects those who humbly strive 
their best. 

The confusion the prefixes Ma-, Ba-, Bo- makes advisable that 
should give explanation their meaning, corroborated four 
friends mine—three missionaries and trader—all whom are 
thoroughly conversant with the language and customs the people. 

Ma- signifies the people—Marotse, Matoka; Ba-, single individual 
—Barotse, Batoka and Bo-, the country—Borotse, Botoka. Our parallel 
the English, Englishmen, England. 
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will simply give few distinguishing characteristics relative 
the tribes travelled among. Their tribal distribution found 
map. colour they are all—with perhaps the exception the 
Mashikolumbwe much blacker than the South African. Almost 
throughout noticed inferior type native, varying little 
different districts, who have probably much common blood derived 
from aboriginal race occupying the country prior the Bantu 
incursion. These people exclude from the following remarks. 

The Marotse are the ruling tribe. Each Barotse chief birth. 
Their physique good; manner dignified and courteous, though they 
have not learnt the art telling the truth—a general failing among 
their neighbours. They are very cleyer wood-carving, considering 
the crudeness their tools. 

The Mabunda, shorter but thick-set race, are very clever the 
art basket and mat 

Among the Matutela, was struck the number tall slight men, 
with good features and long pointed beards, They are the iron-workers 
the empire, and supply their neighbours with assegais, axes, knives, 
ete. They also almost monopolize the canoe-building industry. 

The Masubia, many whom are magnificent physique, supply 
most the paddlers the Zambezi. They are hunting people. 

The are men good physique, make good porters, and 
cultivate cereals largely. 

The Mankoya are race hunters, are shorter than their neighbours, 
and, though generally supposed inferior, must confess was 
agreeably surprised with them. They use poisoned arrows, which are 
also carried every Mashikolumbwe warrior. The physique the 
Mashikolumbwe is, far was able judge from six weeks’ 
with them, their only good quality. They are treacherous, 
indolent people, too lazy even hunt. The cone the back their 
head distinguishes them from all other tribes. They also knock out 
the four upper central teeth and the back lower ones, giving themselves 
ugly undershot appearance. This latter disfigurement also 
resorted the Matoka, though none the other tribes, except 
Matutela and few Mankoya their borders. The Marotse file 
their two front upper teeth, form reversed 
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Tue road from Mafeking through Palapye, the residence Khama, the chief 
the Bechuanas, Kazungula the junction the Zambesi and the Linyanti 
Chobe) river, has already been frequently described, and will therefore say 
nothing about it, but commence with Kazungula our starting-point. Kazungula 
ordinary African village the usual type, composed circular huts built 
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mud and wattle, with thatched roofs. village quite recent construction, 
being only some six years old. Formerly the nearest village was Mbofa, some 
miles the Zambesi, which, when visited the country last 1888, was under 
the charge headman named Makumba. Since then, however, contact with 
Europeans has largely increased, and mission station was founded Kazungula, 
with the result that the place became sufficiently important induce Litia, the 
son the chief Lewanika, take his residence there, and remove 
subjects from Mbofa the new location. 

Starting from Kazungula July last year, Captain Bertrand and set 
out with the object combining sport with rough survey the Machili river, 
which flows into the Kasaia, and thence into the Zambesi short distance south 
Sesheké. took three days reach the Kasaia river, our march being 
sadly delayed want carriers and unbroken donkeys. Our route far 
had led along well-beaten path and the waggon-track the missionaries, leading 
Sesheké and away Lialui, the capital. After crossing the Kasaia, how- 
ever, soon struck the Machili, and were then unsurveyed country. 

And here perhaps may break the narrative our journey, and, taking you 
once what afterwards found the source the river, may describe 
from thence downwards, this will render what have say clearer and more 
interesting. The Machili rises the southern slope high sand-ridge, 
altitude about 3900 feet above sea-level. There absolute source, such 
bubbling spring, but merely slight ill-defined valley about 100 yards wide, 
carpeted with grass and edged both sides with forest. one follows down 
the valley, joined other small valleys similar, but smaller, and chiefly 
the east bank, and the junction these with the main bed the ground becomes 
wet and oozy. The descent fairly rapid, say feet couple miles, and 
then comes slight outcrop stones, and the first real water found 
rocky pools the river’s bed. The course north-east south-west, and few 
miles the sides the valley have become steeper and the river full water, 
which current plainly Some miles down considerable stream 
joins the Machili from the east, and large pool formed the juncture, and 
below this the river flowing strongly. Following the same general direction 
lat. 16° 21’ reached, and there, after emerging from stony ground, the valley 
opens out width some 150 yards, and the river itself gradually dries up, 
and soon quite lost, except for one two stagnant pools its bed. Some 
few miles lower the country either side becomes again stony, and the river 
once reappears, and, gaining volume, soon running rapidly and noisily forward, 
many places like Scotch burn. About lat. 16° 35’ makes sudden and 
sharp bend the east, and, after flowing some miles this direction, 
emerges from the stony hills wide valley (with altitude about 
3400 feet), where again suddenly bends the south and becomes apparently 
stagnant, and places almost dry. Another and similar but smaller bend 
the east and then south occurs lat. 16° 48’, the valley again contracting and 
certain flow water becoming perceptible. From this point onwards for some 
miles the same characteristics prevail, and then again the river becomes 
series deep pools with dry spaces between. the river has become 
sufficiently large for the pools contain hippopotami. The country now has 
become flatter, the valley the river has disappeared, and the river continues 
alternate pools and dry spaces until some miles before the Kasaia 
reached, when the pools water cease entirely, and the river-bed itself also 
vanishes utterly. course, speaking now the dry season. the 
rains the river full water and flowing throughout; but the curious fact 
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remains that when saw it, was alternately flowing and stagnant, and that 
even the wet season empties itself into large marsh, which its turn 
drains rather than flows into the Kasaia. Wherever the subsoil rocky and the fall 
somewhat pronounced, there find water running throughout the year; where 
the country becomes more level and the soil alluvial turf (it nowhere sandy), 
there the river represented pools, loses itself entirely. 

Viewing the river from its mouth upwards, the rise very slight until you 
reach lat. 16° 35’, when you first get really out the Zambesi valley and into 
stony hills. Rising through these, you beyond them main high sandy 
which forms the watershed between the Kafukwe river and the Zambesi. 
This ridge runs approximately north-west south-east, and the origin all 
the rivers flowing into the left bank the Zambesi between Kazungula and the 
capital Lialui. 

Vegetation throughout the country traversed thick. the alluvial parts 
consists high forest trees without much undergrowth; the more stony and 
barren parts the forest smaller and the undergrowth thicker—in places almost 
impenetrable jungle. Temperature the winter months very pleasant—about 
80° 85° the shade midday, and with cool refreshing nights. expe- 
sharp frost July the source the river, lat. 16°9’. Population 
sparse, but hard judge population Africa, the villages are hidden 
away the bush, and the natives rarely show themselves. Several tribes that 
form the Barotse nation inhabit the district. They cultivate several sorts 
cereals and pulses, well tobacco, pumpkins, and several sorts roots. 
They are clothed, all, skins, and use skins cover themselves night. 
They are all armed with assegais, very few have guns, still fewer have ammu- 
nition, and one tribe, the Mankojas, all carry bows and poisoned arrows. They are 
nearly all adepts trapping game, either pitfalls snares. They are quite 
peaceably disposed, shy nature, but soon become used the presence white 
men. They are indifferent carriers, and desert slight provocation; but they 
steal their loads, although they abandon them the road. are 
destitute pluck, and would use time danger. 

The game the country is, was, very numerous. say was,” because 
sorry hear that the rinderpest has devastated Barotseland has Matabele- 
land and Mashonaland, and that the game now practically extinct, the carcases 
lying rotting all directions. Elephant are very did not see one; 
thinoceros scarcer still; hippopotami are found the Zambesi and Machili; while 
all over the country were buffalo, Burchell’s zebra, many sorts antelope, and 
many lions. Neither giraffe nor ostrich are found east the Zambesi. 

thank you for the kindness with which you have listened me, and if, 
hope, may some day able again visit this part the world, will 
endeavour bring back larger and more valuable ‘store information its 
geography and 


FROM THE MACHILI LIALUI. 
Captain ALFRED BERTRAND. 


Arrer the exploration the Machili, which accompanied Mr. Reid, 
determined traverse the Barotse country north-westerly direction Lialui, 
the residence King Lewanika. 


Taking with twenty-five men and (as interpreter) old half-caste elephant- 
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hunter, Klass Africa name, set out August and camped nightfall 
the bank the Kakoma, right-bank tributary the Machili. The following 
day, alter crossing the swampy bed another tributary the Machili (where 
sank the knees mud), passed into the basin the Njoko, and camped 
the ravine its left-bank tributary, the Mania. Our way had been constant 
succession ascents and descents. During these two days had not met with 
human being, nor seen trace habitations. The larger game, too, was ex- 
ceedingly rare, and appears migrate other districts this season the year, 
for during our ascent the Machili had seen abundance. After crossing the 
Mania the third day, reached collection huts the boundary-line 
between the districts the Mankoia and the Matotela. The latter, whose 
territory now entered, are decidedly superior tribe the former. Here 
rested day, camped the left bank the Njoko, grove fine motsaoli” 
trees. The foliage the dark green, and bears red fruit, 
like flattened bean, much relished the natives. Here held market, and 
obtained good supply sorghum, ground-nuts, etc., paid with beads. 

The valley the Njoko presents pleasing appearance, bounded 
wooded hills, the slopes which brown patches are seen here and there, 
representing villages surrounded plantations. was struck the 
resemblance certain the Matotela with the Jewish type. They are the habit 
extracting their two front teeth, whilst the Mashikolumbwe take out four. They 
are very scantily clothed weapons many the men carry, addition the 
barbed spear, more slender tapering one, with which they take fish. paid 
visit the residence the chief Siboupa. enclosure formed trunks 
trees, feet high, contained large central hut, surrounded eleven smaller 
ones. They are round, built reeds, and covered with Within the 
enclosure was blacksmith and some small granaries raised above the ground. 
the river-side were herds cattle, composed two kinds—the Mashikolumbwe 
breed small and with short hair and horns, and that the Barotse, which 
much larger. 

The following day passed over the right bank the the water 
our knees. During the rainy season navigable far 
the Zambesi. visited chief named Surukurukuru, from whom obtained 
Near his granaries saw three great balls sorghum bound round with 
destined tribute Lewanika. the afternoon passed through 
forest tall trees, and camped the bank the Kambona, right-bank tributary 
the The next day reached charming little lake, surrounded with 
verdure. Inamed Blue Water,” account its lovely colour. forms the 
source the Ikue. Here second guide was sent the chief. 

crossing broad ridge, reached the valley the left-bank tributary 
the Lumbi. The water clear and rapid, and too deep forded. crossed 
means swaying bridge, roughly made with few branches. During 
frugal morning repast one the Mankoia brought delicious comb wild 
honey, which had found following the bird called honey-guide” 

indicator). During the last two days had seen trace human beings. 

August reached the Lumbi, flowing valley, broader, but 
rich than that the Njoko. Before crossing, halted the village 
the chief Naiumba, for the purpose laying supplies. Here struck the 
track used the missionaries when journeying land from Kazungula Lialui, 
and subsequently crossed several times. Before reaching the main channel 
the Lumbi, floundered about the sticky mud its swampy margin. The 
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civer itself crossed the help two canoes, had view some wildebeest 
{Catoblepas gorgon) and some Lechwe antelopes (Cobus Leche). the evening 
interpreter, Klass Africa, was seized with severe attack fever. Several the 
men also deserting, well the two guides, situation became serious. How- 
vigorous harangue the men put stop the desertions, whilst Klass 
Africa was far improved the following day able march. The 
the country now changed greatly, the ridges becoming more widely 
separated. August 10, a.m., the thermometer registered 34° Fahr.; while 
yesterday, p.m., put the same place, just the sun, showed 106° Fahr. 

August the thermometer stood the freezing-point am. The 
country continued the whole similar character, but the surface became sandy 
tiring walk on. found water well, before crossing wide plain 
covered with ant-hills, hard the 13th had another experience 
swamps and mud the banks the Lui. the 15th the country became more 
and more thickly peopled, and much cattle was seen. wide plain extended 
westwards, dotted with the round huts several large villages. women were 
engaged working the fields. The following day reached the well-cultivated 
valley the Sefula, and arrived the mission station Sefula, founded Mr. 
Coillard 1886. had preceded Lialui, the capital the Barotse king- 
dom, where arrived the 17th, after crossing great plain, inundated during 
the rains. All the villages are here built rising grounds. 

The country traversed may broadly divided into two sections— 

(1) The portion the Barotse kingdom lying between the rivers Machili and 
Lumbi, which, according the account King Lewanika, had not that latitude 
been previously traversed white man. succession wooded ridges are 
separated valleys, which flow the three large rivers, Majili, Njoko, and Lumbi, 
with their affluents. 

(2) Beyond the Lumbi the surface features The ridges being further 
apart, the streams are less numerous, the two most important being the Motondo 
and Lui, which unite before joining the Zambesi. ‘There are several lager lagoons, 
which receive the surplus water the Zambesi during the rains. 

Thanks the missionaries, stay Lialui was full interest, and could 
gather many informations about the Barotse country. One them accompanied 
visit the king, for the purpose handing over presents him. 
Before the arrival the missionaries, few years ago, infanticide was openly 
practised the capital, but now perpetrated secret only. Mr. Coillard, 
amongst numerous blessings, has also succeeded abolishing the ordeal boiling 
water. also visited the mission station Nalolo, the right bank the 
Zambesi. This place one the most important centres the Barotse kingdom. 
the residence the queen Mokwai,” the king’s elder sister, who this 
country shares his prerogatives. wide sandy plain extends from hence west- 
wards far the Linyanti, Chobe river. From Lialui, seventeen days’ 
journey native canoes took down the Zambesi Kazungula. 


Sir remarked that could speak from personal knowledge only 
small the region that had that evening been described. was his 
good fortune, 1860, the companion Dr. Livingstone from the East Coast 
Sesheke, then the seat government the Makololo kingdom. this 
journey they crossed the southern part the Batoka highlands, elevation 
3000 feet. The change climate leaving the sultry, damp river-valley was 
now very marked; the nights the plateau were cold, and several occasions 
while they slept out, the ground was covered with hoar-frost and the water 
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frozen. Looking south across the Zambezi valley, one the fairest views pre- 
sented itself, bounded the far horizon the blue ridge the Matebele hills 
clearly visible. Batoka people had been that time almost exterminated 
driven far off the marauding Matebele from the south, and the Makololo, 
who had made themselves masters the country. the higher plateau 
villages were seen, but many remains, show how far advanced the natives must 
have been above those any other part Africa had visited. There were 
plantations three kinds fruit trees, some which were arranged avenues, 
and had distinctly been planted and carefully attended to. these, one yielded 
seed like pea, with juicy red coat, which was considered very nourishing; 
another resembled medlar; while third bore nut that tasted like 
Some the above could not have been less than hundred years age, showing 
how long the Batoka tribe must have remained peaceful possession. The Batoka 
also possessed small domesticated race cattle, very different from the great 
coarse long-horned animals the Barotse valley and South Africa generally. 
the resources the country, traces the presence coal and iron were 
frequent. 

view the time when the country the south comes opened and 
developed, especially if, proposed, small part the vast energy the 
Victoria falls turned account, has been the case Niagara, the 
healthy, pleasant Batoka plateau must attract Europeans, who will find there 
escape from the deadly feverish swamps and river-valley, which make doubt- 
ful how few Europeans can ever turn profitable account the rich soil these 
malarious 

Mr. said the paper read to-night abounded matter interest. 
This country far the Kafukwe had, doubt, been visited long since 
Portuguese traders from Bihe, and subsequently missionaries and sportsmen, 
but the maps now placed before them presented them for the first time with trust- 
worthy delineation it. Captain Gibbons’s extensive journeys were checked 
numerous observations for Mr. Reid had substantielly added our know- 
ledge his survey the whilst Captain Bertrand’s journey from the 
head that river Lialui had connected the routes his fellow-travellers, and 
filled vacant space upon the map. had carefully computed the altitudes, 
and appeared that part the country visited had elevation less than 
3000 feet. believed that Lake Ngami likewise would found lie that 
level, although Chapman placed elevation only 2260 feet above the sea. 
The determination altitudes that part Africa was, however, attended with 
considerable difficulty, and only approximate results could secured until 
meteorological station should have been established, which the observations 
travellers might referred. 

Mr. ALEXANDER Knox: may interest state that capacity 
map curator the Intelligence Division, all astronomical work communicated 
the War Office comes worked out examined and checked, the 
case may be, and this way Mr. Reid’s observations reached me. fixed the 
latitude Kazungula four determinations four consecutive days, and, far 
remember, the four results were singular accord, the greatest difference 
between them being only few seconds and therefore Kazungula, the point from 
which these expeditions diverged, may considered fairly well fixed latitude. 

Admiral Vice-President (in the chair): One thing that has strack 
very much the interesting account have heard to-night the advantage 
following the steps good traveller. There are, unfortunately, travellers 
who, with what the ladies will probably consider the principal characteristic 
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man, selfishness, pass through new country entirely regardless the welfare 
others, sometimes with fire and sword, and leaving legacy behind them, which 
very bad for those who follow. But this case the mere name one who bad 
passed that way many years before, Livingstone, made the path smooth and 
cleared away all difficulties. eloquent tribute his character. 

The papers have heard to-night show the advantage travellers working 
together. They have crossed the same country different tracks, and the result 
the admirable map have before us. Captain Gibbons especially has 
taken great trouble carefully mapping the country, and must express great 
sympathy with him for the mishap his chronometer. know nothing more 
annoying than have all your labour taking observations for longitude thrown 
away the misbehaviour your timekeeper, but has shown great skill 
repairing the break his line positions, far could done. must also 
note sympathy with him finding that the rinderpest had necessitated 
regulations the part the Cape Government which obliged his leaving his 
collections behind him, and whether will ever get them very doubtful. 

The fact that the thermometer falls low the freezing-point country 
low latitude, and altitude little over 3000 feet, very interest- 
ing, and gives good hope this country some day turning out capable per- 
mitting white labour, though shall probably none see the day. 

sure that you will all join with passing hearty vote thanks 
these gentlemen for their interesting papers. 


Nores map accompanying the above papers the 
greater extent based upon survey Captain Gibbons, checked the lati- 
tudes fifty-four places determined meridian altitudes the sun star. 
These latitudes, which were re-computed*by myself, inspire confidence. They not 
only are concordant, but also agree with the results former travellers, and more 
especially those obtained Dr. Livingstone. Thus, whilst Gibbons places Sesheke 
lat. 17° 31’ 18” Dr. Livingstone, whose observation was made the southern 
bank the river, obtained latitude 17° 38” not understand the 
grounds which Livingstone’s latitude for that place has been rejected certain 
map-makers. 

The longitude accepted for Lialui dependent upon the observations made 
Livingstone (at Naliele) and Serpo Pinto (at Katongo), the meridian distance 
between these two places being assumed amount six minutes. Kazungula, 
below the confluence the Zambezi with the Kuanda, has retained the position 
assigned this locality large map Equatorial East Africa, published 
the Society 1881, viz. 25° 12’ 

The Machili river has been inserted from map furnished Mr. Reid, checked 
the determination latitude fourteen places. These latitudes were 
computed Mr. Reeves and myself, and inspire every confidence. 

Captain Bertrand’s route from the head the Machili Lialui based upon 
sketch-map supplied that gentleman. 

All the altitudes inserted upon the map are from boiling-point observations 
made Captain Gibbons and Mr. Reid. These have been computed 
the best experience, but the results can only looked upon being 
approximate. The tribal name, Mabunda, inadvertently omitted the litho- 
should inserted between Lialui and Makwenga. 
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Tue following paper based upon notes taken journey the 
autumn 1894 through the country described. The party consisted 
Anthony, Lincoln College, Oxford; and original 
intention was ascend the valley the Rhyndacus, and strike north- 
eastwards from its headwaters across the Sangarius the Black Sea. 
But the prevalence cholera that direction, with its baffling cordons 
and quarantines, compelled change our plan and confine ourselves. 
the western districts. will noticed that our tortuous route, 
sufficiently explained the accompanying map, often brought back 
near places which had passed before. From one point view 
this fact great advantage, for enables check our geographical 
observations one road those another, and other course 
could have got any tolerable idea the complicated hill and forest 
country the interior. But, the other hand, makes our 
very unsatisfactory basis for purposes description. seems better, 
therefore, follow the natural divisions the land, and leave the map 
speak for itself. Our account will then fall into three parts— 

The plains and lakes. 

II. The Macestus valley. 

The hill country between the Rhyndacus and the Macestus. 

these parts Mr. Anthony has contributed the third; have written 
the other two. The map owes much the skill and pains Mr. 
Darbishire, who has set forth special note the principles 
materials which based. unfortunate accident our aneroid 
and the uncertain state the weather render our readings very 
worthy. have not thought worth while record the altitudes 
calculated from them the first portion our journey, and although 
the instrument was put right before set out for the second time from 
Brusa, those given must accepted with caution. They have, perbaps, 
little more than relative value. The extent our debt Mr. 
Ramsay’s Historical Geography Asia Minor,’ and Kiepert’s 
excellent map, will obvious every page this paper. 


The visitor Brusa who has climbed the shoulder Mount Olympus 
above Chekirge can hardly fail remember the view which opened 
him ascended. the west stretches the long vista the great 
plain, with its two bright lakes gleaming far off the sunshine. 


Map, 248. 
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the north low bare hills, over which shows the wide 
expanse the Marmara. the south the hills are higher, and rise 
abruptly from the flat. They roll away inland far the eye can 
follow, one billowy sea ridges green with underwood, and crested 
with pine forest. Only here and there does some mountain pinnacle 
tower aloft arrest attention. One deeper, larger furrow may 
traced through the middle distance the rift the Rhyndacus. 

Not many travellers care explore more closely the country they 
have thus surveyed. journey into the hills indeed toilsome 
undertaking. tour round the lakes may made such luxury 
the vehicles Brusa and the local khans can afford, and will touch 
many points picturesque and historical interest. 

Two roads lead westwards from Brusa. The one, regular chaussée 
with bridges, kilometre posts, and telegraph, runs about due west 
through the plain, and passes along the north shore the lake 
Apollonia Ulubad and Mikhalich. The other not metaled road, 
but quite practicable for wheels, least dry weather. forks 
from the highway few miles out Brusa, bears gradually away 
the left, and skirts the southern shore the lake Kassaba Kirmasti. 
East the lake the plain very level for its length, although broken 
slight undulations hundred feet two. The flattest section is. 
about the village Podura, where may miles broad. 
Villages are rare the low ground, but fringe the skirts the hills 
both sides. The northern range perhaps 1009 feet high, the 
southern about 2000. The former brown with burnt grass, the 
latter green with underwood and forest. There little water 
autumn, but the frequent beds show that must come down from every 
side winter and spring. The plain well cultivated with corn and 
maize, and thickly dotted with trees, mostly squat bulbous oaks. 
Towards the southern hills there are also vineyards, and mulberries for 
the culture the famous silks Brusa. 

about miles from Brusa the lake Apollonia, and the 
lake itself must nearly miles long from east west, with 
breadth about half its length the widest part. There strong 
contrast between the two sides. The northern shore bare and feature- 
The hills rise gently, and present striking outlines. Their 
slopes, exposed the blazing noon, are burnt dusty drab colour. 
There shade, and the only verdure (in August) the belt turf 
between the winter and the summer levels the water. The corn- 
stubble the roadside tells the cultivation, but the only building 
between Ikisja and Ulubad empty caravanserai, Issiz khan, 
prominent object from many miles off the desolate shore. The 
khan massively built the old Turkish style, and its frowning 
blank walls and dark cavernous portal suggest rather robber’s fortress 
than hospitable shelter. interests solace the wayfarer this 
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dreary road—first, the fine views over the lake, with its many islands 
and mountainous background; and, second, the teeming birds that haunt 
the water’s edge. The shore alive with waterfowl—ducks, herons, 
curlews, and others; immense flocks white geese congregate the 
the bushes are full pigeons and and half mile 
swallows may seen stretch the telegraph-wires. 

The southern shore the lake bolder. Here the steep hillsides 
searcely leave room for the road, and when the water high there 
must some difficulty passing. shady slopes are clothed with 
trees and grass, and the road fringed with luxuriant vegetation figs, 
vines, bays, clematis, and other plants. gigantic plane tree near the east 
end the lake deserves special mention. estimated its girth 

The north-eastern part the lake dotted with rugged islands, the 
larger which support growth stunted pines. The easternmost 
the group, which the dry season becomes peninsula, joined 
long wooden bridge rocky tongue land projecting from the north 
shore. occupied the town Apollonia, one the most ancient, 
most picturesque, and dirtiest towns this part 
proaching from the north along the promontory, one comes first the 
ancient cemetery, which lies along both sides the road. the 
southern end the necropolis the promontory narrows isthmus, 
and this point, the corner the west side, stands the famous 
temple the lake. The water was low the time our visit that 
were able ride out dry land. the temple itself few 
traces are now visible, but the massive walls its island temenos are 
still standing. Beyond the rises conical hill, the rocky slopes 
which are relieved sprinkling cypresses. Beyond the hill 
lies the island Apollonia, almost circular shape, and rising gently 
the centre. The town, which entirely covers the island, built 
narrow tortuous lanes with high overhanging One enters 
through gate the old walls, which there are 
tions still standing the landward side. Into one the towers 
built course blocks from architrave decorated with bucrania, and 
inscribed with the names and titles the Emperor Hadrian, whose 
munificence was erected the portico other building which 
belonged.* Inside the walls the houses rise steeply one above another 
the hill. They are with tiles, and the projecting upper 
stories are built wood plastered with mud. The streets are too 
narrow and too slippery and ill paved for vehicles. There room 
for gardens trees, but many the houses have open courtyards. 
The total number houses the town reckoned five hundred, 
and the population is, always has been, mainly Greek. 


For details the topography and monuments Apollonia the reader may 
referred the plans, drawings, and descriptions the sumptuous works Bas 
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One the most picturesque scenes this picturesque place the 
held the beach the west the town. The boats, 
pointed stem and stern, and fitted with very short masts and very 
long sprits, are drawn line the strand, and form suitable 
background the many-coloured crowd. Near the shore they are 
punted with poles, for the water shallow that man can wade 
only breast-high several hundred yards from the land. The staple 
the fishery the crayfish, which large quantities are exported 
Brusa and even Constantinople. Numismatists have been loss 
explain the appearance, the coins city far inland Apollonia, 
the maritime emblems lobster” and anchor. now see that 
the “lobster” really crayfish, and the lake not sufficient expla- 
nation the anchor, then Apollonia may reckoned maritime port, 
for the Rhyndacus navigable for small vessels right down the sea. 

was doubtless this waterway from the sea that Apollonia owed 
its first foundation Greek city. site favourable for commerce 
and for defence, secure from attacks the land forces the barbarians, 
the heart rich plain, with productive fishery and abundance 
timber, the end natural ship-canal, could not fail attract 
Greek settlers. the history Apollonia know very little, The 
begins early the middle the fifth century The 
patron deity the town was course Apollo. appears some 
the coins his character slayer the python, and doubtless 
mere accident that the patron saint modern Apollonia St. George. 
From the coins, also, gather that the chief magistrates bore the title 
Strategos. Apollonia was included, perhaps the Roman 
province Asia the conventus but was afterwards 
transferred Plutarch records that when Lucullus over- 
took and annihilated Mithridates’ baggage train the Rhyndacus, the 
women Apollonia sallied forth and gathered the The 
city, like many her neighbours, benefited the favour Hadrian, 
towhom Mysia seems have been specially endeared memories 
the chase. The inscription the walls has been already mentioned, 
and may trust native the provenance another, which 
afterwards communicated copy Brusa, Hadrian earned from 


See Six, ‘De Gorgone,’ pp. 39, 40. 

See Head, Hist. Num.’; and the Brit. Mus, Cat.: Mysia.” 

See Mommsen’s suggestion quoted Ramsay his ‘Cities and 
Phrygia,’ i., The Lycos Valley,” 203. 

remember that Cyzicus, the natural assize-town for Apollonia, was first free state. 
There evidence that Cyzicus afterwards became the juridical centre (Aristides, 
vol. i., Dindorf’s Edition, 544). 

See the ecclesiastical lists. 
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the Apolloniates the titles Preserver and Founder.* later times 
Apollonia became bishopric Bithynia. bears the name Theo- 
tokia the lists the Councils 680 and 692. Anna Comnenat 
describes how the Turkish chieftain Elchan was besieged Apollonia 
Alexander Euphorbenus. The town was recovered, but not secured. 
Some years later seems have fallen again into the hands the 
and doubtless continued suffer from their incursions until 
finally passed under their sway. 

Apollonia full relics antiquity. second house has its 
“ancient stone,” either built into the wall put some base purpose, 
and numerous coins and gems are offered for sale. two the 
villages the plain also found inscriptions. Those Akcheler, 
near the east end the lake, have some topographical interest. The 
stone, but has not yet been interpreted. given Hierocles 
the name place Hellespontus. Gannatenus might either 
village man. The two names together remind one Pliny’s 
Mandacandeni,§ Hierocles’ Mandacanda.** Probably both were common 
Mysian words. Tachtali, under the southern hills, about halfway 
between Apollonia and Brusa—a village denationalized Greeks who 
speak nothing but are considerable remains. ruined 
castle overhangs the village, and one the streets are some massive 
foundations, built enormous blocks quite feet long. few in- 
scriptions may seen the church St. Theodore, and the floor 
the baths marble slab, the tombstone bishop John, 
faithful servant God.” 

West the lake Apollonia stretches immense flat plain away 
the low hills which shut off the lake Manias beyond the Kara 
(Strabo’s Tarsius?, Pliny’s Horisius?). The plain intersected 
the three great rivers, the Kara issuing from the lake Manias, the 
Rhyndacus from the lake Apollonia, and the Macestus flowing 
between them, that, except the dry season, much under 
water. There little cultivation, but large herds buffalo and other 
cattle graze over the coarse rank grass. The rivers lie low between 
their mud-banks, and nothing breaks the level monotony the view. 

Kassaba Kirmasti, Kirmasli, about miles above the 
lake Apollonia, that the Rhyndacus bursts through the last barrier 
the The town finely placed both sides the river the 
gap the ridge between two plains. The hill the right bank 


The inscription the walls may read Hamilton, No. 304, 
Bas and Waddington, No. 1068. The other runs follows: 

Bas and Wadd., No. 1095. 664. 
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the higher and steeper, and seems have been fortified acropolis. 
mosque, apparently once church, which are two 
Byzantine windows, are one two inscriptions the 
town, but they may have been carried. Altogether the remains 
Kirmasti are not sufficient indicate ancient settlement im- 
portance, although there was probably castle. The old town the 
neighbourhood sought Melde, about miles the north-west, 
where there are ruined baths, fountains, and other débris ancient 
site. The name assigned not easy decide. The sug- 
gestion Hiera Germa depends simply the similarity the names 


} 


APOLLONIA. 


Germa and The hills the south Manias also bear the 
name Kirmas Dagh. The Byzantine castle Aorata,* which Mr. Ramsay 
placed near must, think, have lain farther the west 
perhaps possible suggestion, but the balance 
evidence seems put Mikhalich.t 

The Rhyndacus turbid rapid stream, spanned 
wooden bridge 140 yards long. But not impassable above the 
lake, for forded without difficulty near Giaur-Keui, village 
the marshes, surrounded plantations maize and thick tangled 
vegetation. The river, therefore, insuperable obstacle dry 
weather but the road westwards along the southern shore the lake 


Historical Geography,’ 155, note. But Mr. Ramsay writes that has now 
abandoned the suggestion. 

See below, 157. 
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could easily blocked, the point where the Turks have estab- 
lished the guard-house Chorach. Hence the importance the Byzantine 
fortress Lopadium, the modern Ulubad, which commanded the bridge 
the northern road just below the lake.* The Rhyndacus below the 
lake deep navigable river, and the central section the modern 
wooden bridge Ulubad made run and fro upon rails 
admit the passage masted vessels plying between the lake and 
the sea. The ancient bridge was stone. three its piers 
still encumber the stream, and several broken-backed arches totter down 
the banks. The low masts the Apolloniate fishing-boats are probably 
traditional from the days this old bridge. 

Ulubad the left bank the Rhyndacus. The older part 
the town lies entirely within the walls the fortress; but since the 
war 1878 large Circassian suburb has been built outside 
The walls are now very fragmentary and ruinous condition, and 
serve only for nesting-place for the innumerable storks. There are 
several pre-Roman inscriptions the town, derived apparently from 
the Byzantine church, which has been recently rebuilt. Dr. 
who has published the most important, very plausibly argues that they 
must have been brought from Cyzicus. 

Miletopolis, the town the must placed near Ulubad, 
for was the late Byzantine period combined one bishopric 
with operations against the young Mithridates 
and his colleagues the year prove that Miletopolis was 
situated near the left bank the These facts confirm the 
commonly accepted identification Miletopolis with Mikhalich, which 
seems have been first suggested merely the supposed similarity 
the does indeed assert that Miletopolis was situated 


Cp. Dueas, Hist. Mr. Ramsay has inferred from Zosimus, 
35, that the bridge was built later than the year 258. See Hist. 160. 
The fortress was restored John Comnenus (Jo. Cinnamus, 

der Berl. Akad.,’ 1889, 367. 

See Ramsay, Hist. Geogr.,’ Mr. Ramsay’s correction for the 
corrupt Hierocles (ibid., 153, note) was itself quite convincing, but receives 
additional confirmation from inscription Ath, Mitth.,’ 1889, 248), which the 
abbreviated form with small over the used. Wesseling declined 
hazard the identification. This inscription not quite correctly given Dr. Cichorius. 
appears boundary-stone between the territories and Miletopolis, 
both very wide districts, and has very likely been carried. does not itself prove 
that Miletopolis was Mikhalich. 

See Reinach’s Mithridate Eupator,’ the authorities there 
quoted, especially Orosius, VI. 

The similarity (if exists) appears accidental. Mikhalich simply 
Michael’s,” and elsewhere Anatolia. See Ramsay, The Cities and 
Phrygia,’ vol. Lycos Valley,” 31. 

Strabo, 575. the difficulty the three lakes, see Perrot’s lucid 
discussion his ‘Galatie One might, think, conjecture ancient lake 
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near the great lake called after the town (which can none 
other than the lake Manias, for expressly distinguishes from 
the lake Apollonia), and Mikhalich, distant only about miles from 
the lake Apollonia, quite miles from the lake Manias. But 
evident from Strabo’s account the geography Mysia, and 
especially from his various mentions the three lakes and their rivers, 
that had personal accurate knowledge the district. Strabo 
must interpreted the geography rather than the geography 
Strabo. His statement the position Miletopolis probably 
mere inference from the name the lake. The further objection, that 
the lake could not have acquired the name Miletopolitis Miletopolis 
had been far off Mikhalich, has been much weakened Mr. 
Ramsay’s ingenious demonstration that the occupied the whole 
district the south and east far fact, the 
only alternative site that could reasonably suggested for Miletopolis 
would Melde, near and although might easier for 
Fimbria ford (if did ford) the Rhyndacus there, yet the southern 
road avery much less probable route foran army than the Mikhalich road, 
and Kirmasti miles farther than Mikhalich from the lake Manias. 
Everything, therefore, points Mikhalich the site Miletopolis. 
Mikhalich lies about miles from Ulubad, isolated ridge 
between the Rhyndacus and the Macestus, just where the three rivers 
draw together their confluence the head the valley which 
leads them down the The ridge great elevation, but 
considerable breadth, and slopes steeply both The town 
large, and has several big mosques and something bazar. 
enterprising Englishman has even set steam-mill! were told 
that the place has been much improved large settlement refugees 
from Rumelia, who have introduced new water-supply and other Euro- 
pean luxuries. There are few inscriptions, mostly very late date. 
The road Panderma crosses the Macestus and the Kara imme- 
diately after leaving Mikhalich, and keeps along the roots the hills 
the north first the latter river and then tributary stream, until 
beyond Keui crosses bleak upland, and drops abruptly down 
tothe sea. But found possible take “dry weather 
which runs from the Macestus bridge through the marshy flat ford 
the Kara near Top Hissar, and strikes the high-road mile beyond 


the marshy valley the Kara from Mikhalich Kadi Keui; but such lake, 
might possibly claim the name Dascylitis, could not dispute the title 
Miletopolitis with the lake Manias. 

‘Hist. 156. This would mean the whole lower Macestus valley, with 
the plains that open it. 

See 155. 

Cp. Laon. Chale., 120 C., where Mikhalich already (in the fifteenth 
century) called its present name. the text trusted, seems 
take Lopadium for the name the lake Apollonia. 
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Kadi Keui. farm near the ford there are few fragments from 
Byzantine church. The ford commanded the castle Top 
Hissar, which stands above the village rocky spur the hills 
between the Kara and the lake Manias. 

Yenije Keui, poverty-stricken village Rumelian refugees, 
mile the right the high-road, found several carved stones, 
Most them are bits tombstones the ordinary funeral feast” 
type, but one unusual interest. marble slab with 
sculptured relief three horsemen Oriental garb galloping over two 
corpses. The style and types resemble those the Lycian reliefs, 
although the workmanship appears comparatively late. 

From Yenije Keui horse-path runs over hill and dale Omar Keui, 
Bare slopes alternate with copses low brushwood, and the country 
has open rolling aspect. From rise between Yenije Keui and 
Tachteladobasi one gets glimpse lake the graveyard 
Omar Keui copied Roman milestone,* which bears the number 
The distance from Cyzicus toOmar Keui must something like 
miles, the stone must have been carried. The mountain mass 
the Kapu Dagh (Dindymon) behind Cyzicus shuts out the Marmara, 
and the bay not visible until one reaches the edge the steep descent 
into Panderma. 

Panderma retains the name Panormus, the eastern port Cyzicus 
Byz., s.v., Schol. Apoll. Rhod., flourishing 
Greek scala, with steamer Constantinople three times week. The 
western port Cyzicus now represented Erdek 
the south-west corner the peninsula. The harbour perhaps 
identified with the Chytus Apollonius Rhodius (I. 987). least, 
the islet and rocks across the mouth the bay suit the story the 
giants. Erdek the seat archbishopric, and boasts large but 
ugly modern cathedral. the islet front the town there are 
vestiges building, and the promontory the south (Melanos) has 
been enclosed high walls. The site Cyzicus, known the Turks 
Balkus has been for many centuries quarry 
for building-stone that little now standing above ground. The level 
ground one big garden vines and fruit-trees—olives, walnuts, 
peaches, and cherries. The bay tree grows wild such profusion that 
the air scented with its perfume. Inscribed carved plundered 
from the site, are found most the neighbouring villages. 
Edinjik especially there are many inscriptions, and the wooden columns 
which support the upper chambers over the public rest 
upon inverted marble capitals. The well the portico below worth 
for its beautiful cupola wrought iron. lies the 
edge the plateau which falls steep olive-clad slope the gulf 


See Cf. Strabo, 576. 
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Erdek. the principal Turkish town the and 
wears fairly prosperous aspect. There small bazar, and large 
market square crowded with bullock-carts. 

The country the south undulating sinks gradually 
decreasing waves towards the lake Manias. the autumn looks 
bare and parched, but the corn-stubble tells more cultivation than 
appears distant view. Chepne, Shebne, there are few 
Byzantine inscriptions, one which appears boundary-stone. 
The shores lake Manias are dismally flat, and the water has ugly 
dirty colour. Indeed, every point this lake contrasts most unfavourably 
with its sister Apollonia. The hills lack character, and stand too far 
back from the basin the lake present any picturesque combinations. 
There some good grass land along the south-west margin, painful 
deficiency timber. The plain the south-east is, however, rather 
better stocked with trees, and the Kirmas Dagh, although too remote 
relieve the bareness, well wooded. the western shore are two 
interesting colonies, which preserve amid alien surroundings the traditions 
far distant homes. The one the Bulgar village Ismula, low 
spit projecting into the lake; the other, the Russian settlement 
Kazak Keui, the verge the grasscountry. The Russians, although 
their own account they have been settled Kazak Keui for centuries, 
retain their national type and customs with surprising freshness. They 
are large-built race, with fair hair and blue eyes. Their dress 
white tunic, embroidered with réd, and blue breeches. Their houses 
are neat and well kept, with whitewashed walls and wooden portico 
front, the floor and sides which, feet from the ground, are 
painted black. Each house surrounded its own hedge. The 
inhabitants appear prosperous and contented. 

The whole district between the lake and the Kirmas Dagh known 
Manias, but two its numerous villages also bear the name. The 
one lies miles the east the Kara Su, the first swell 
the hills. asmall new village, the seat the mudir the district. 
The other, which distinguished Eski Manias (Old Manias), 
couple hours the south-east, the mouth ravine close under 
the Manias Dagh, one the highest summits the Kirmas range. 
The eastern side the ravine formed precipitous spur the 
Manias Dagh, joined the main mass only narrow neck. The 
whole the hilltop has been enclosed with walls, and the ascent from 
the neck especially has been strongly fortified. this the only acces- 
sible side good deal the walls still standing. them are 
embedded large number marble blocks, many them square bases, 
stuck end outmost into curious decorative effect given 


fancy Kiepert’s Kuluk must identical with this village, although the situation 
scarcely corresponds, and never heard the name Kuluk mentioned there. 
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course small marble columns similarly immured, the ends show- 
ing string white circles, Although this point there 
regular castle guard the approach, the top the hill, which 
considerable extent, bare save for slight mound the middle, 
The isthmus, the other hand, has some time been built over. 
strewn with small stones, and mosque, partly constructed marble 
blocks, with pretty red brick minaret, still standing, roofless and 
desolate. the shoulder the mountain behind there large 
Turkish tomb and other buildings, also dilapidated condition. 
Many the marble blocks are doubt inscribed, but few the 
inscriptions are exposed. these the most important honorary 
decree dating from the first century B.c., probably from the year 
has been published (from very imperfect copy) Dorigny 
the Revue Archéologique, vol. xxxiv. 106. 

this interesting cluster ruins have evidently Byzantine 
fortress, built partly marbles from important Greek city, and 
itself turn furnishing materials for early Turkish settlement. 
Where was the original Greek city? Dorigny accepts without hesi- 
tation Hamilton’s suggestion that the ruins mark the site 
But must have lain the west south-west the lake. 
Moreover, the number the marbles and the character the inscrip- 
tions, especially the honorary decree the name the communities 
and associations Asia alliance with the Romans, indicate city 
importance, and difficult see, first, how the narrow hilltop could 
have supported considerable town, and, secondly, how such town 
could have left more substantial traces its existence. The hilltop, 
therefore, can hardly the original Greek city, but the marbles must 
have been brought from elsewhere. believe that they were brought, 
like those Ulubad, from Cyzicus. For would difficult name 
any other city within reach which both attained sufficient importance 
early date the inscriptions demand, and was also sufficiently 
decayed pillaged for building-stone the time the Byzantine 
fortress was erected. And Cyzicus seems long way off, must 
remembered that there waterway from within miles Eski 
Manias the Macestus, perhaps also way the Kara and lake. 

regard, therefore, the buildings the hilltop older than the 
Byzantine fortress. The fortress admirably placed command both 
the road westwards between the lake and the hills, and the road south- 
wards the Macestus valley, and dominate the whole plain between 
the Kara and the Macestus. must have been one the most 
important that ring strongholds with which the Byzantine em- 
perors encircled the great plains, the regular mustering-ground their 
forces and base their operations their Turkish wars. Can we, then, 
identify with any the fortresses famous the history those 
campaigns? would suggest Lentiana. Lentiana was not far from 
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for the former seldom mentioned without reference 
the latter.* may infer, from the order which Georgius Acro- 
polita mentions series places which fell into the hands the Latins, 
ference confirmed Anna Comnena’s account the movements 
the Turks their invasion the year1113. Having ravaged 
the country the east, they proceed plunder the district about Lopa- 
dium, and incidentally capture Cyzicus attack from the side 
the sea. They then divide their forces, and while one division crosses 


YURUK TENTS NEAR CHOBANLAR. 


the Barenus (probably the Granicus), and follows the coast road 
Adramyttium and Chliara, the other marches through Lentiana towards 
take that the surprise Cyzicus was separate 
the Turks divided near Lopadium, and Lentiana lay the 
way from Lopadium The one division, therefore, 
passed the north the lake Manias, the other the south. 
support this interpretation may quoted another passage Anna.§ 
the foot range hills. The emperor, advancing from the east, 


See Anna Comn., XIV. Georg. 16, and 22. 
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encamped just short the bridge Lopadium, xara 
probably beside the spring the roadside the 
north-west corner the lake, between Issiz Khan and Ulubad. The 
Turks, order give false impression their number, lit many 
The foot-hills Lentiana must therefore have been visible from Lopa- 
dium. The emperor next day pushed forward the scene the pillage, 
but the Turks had already made off with their booty. accordingly 
encamped near obviously not far distant, and sent light 
corps pursuit. 

These descriptions fit very well with the situation Eski Manias, 
and what few details are told about the siege Lentiana Henry 
1214,* harmonize with the topography the site. The general 
direction which our suggested identification partly 
depends, cannot doubted any one who has examined the evidence.t 

From New Manias horse-track leads through the forests the 
Kirmas Dagh Shamli, and thence Balukiser. But the country 
‘to the south belongs the following section. have done with the 
plains and the lakes. 


II. Macestus VALLEY AND THE CONNECTED WITH IT. 


The Macestus may said have its source the lake 
although small stream flows into the lake the one end, while the 
Macestus flows out the other. The Turkish name for the river the 
Simav Chai down Susurlu, where issues from the hills. Few rivers 
its length have narrow basin. The Macestus flows throughout 
the greater part its course deep valley hemmed mountains, 
mere channel the hills. Nowhere, except the plain Balukiser 
and Kebsud, does receive any considerable nowhere else, 
above Susurlu, the walls that close sink into mere undulations. 
Yet the Macestus valley, although narrowly hedged, easy route, far 
easier than the main course the Rhyndacus. traversed road 
almost from end end. Only two parts present any difficulty—the 
gorge above Bigadich, where the road cuts off the corner between 
Sinjerli and that town; and narrow ravine little above Susurlu, 
where the traveller Balukiser leaves the river and bears away the 
south-west. 

The lower valley the Macestus has always been important 
highway. the present day well-kept chaussée runs from Panderma 


Georg. Acrop., 16. The defenders suffered from lack water. There water 
behind and below the castle Eski Manias, but none the hill itself. When the 
engines the besiegers made breach the walls, the gap was defended big 
bonfire for forty days. The engines could brought bear the southern wall, and 


this day the other slopes, especially the eastern, are thickly wooded with coppice. 
See the next section. 
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through Susurlu, and over the easy pass Demir Kapu Balukiser. 
Along passes the whole traffic from Bigadich and from the great plain 
Balukiser, and the transport service the English and French borax 
mines near Sultan Chair. even proposed extend the Soma 
branch the Smyrna and Kassaba railway this route the north 

The two mines lie close together the east the chaussée, 
broad open valley traversed little tributary the Macestus, 
between the mouth the narrow ravine and the Demir Kapu pass. 
concession for third mine has recently been granted Turkish 
pasha. The workmen are mostly Circassians from the village Demir 
Kapu Fuel for the machinery supplied from the forests 
the Chatalja Dagh, which dominates this part the Macestus valley 
the east. The boracite sent down Panderma for shipment 
bullock-carts the backs camels. 

Balukiser lies the north-west corner the large plain which 
opens from the left bank the Macestus the south the hill country 
the Kirmas Dagh. The plain fertile and well cultivated. 
said support less than thirty villages. Although streams are 
numerous, drinking-water has brought Balukiser from source 
considerable distance the west. The town the most important 
this part the interior. has large bazar, and the principal 
mosque very fine old Turkish building. The name Balikesri, 
which Balukiser commonly designated the maps, does not seem 
general use among the peasantry the district. never 
heard after leaving Brusa. 

ancient times the lower Macestus road was even more important. 
wards from Cyzicus Pergamus. The one passed the west lake 
Manias the other, with which are here concerned, 
ran eastwards far Miletopolis, where was joined the highway 
from Nicwa and Constantinople, and then turned the Macestus 
valley. this road some traces remain. The milestone Omar 
Keui near Panderma has been already mentioned. very similar 
inscription, with the same imperial names, milestone Debleki, 
some miles the south Omar Keui, has been published MM. 
Lechat and Radet.t Unfortunately, the number miles lacking. 
Another milliary inscription, probably from the same road, 
found Perrot’s ‘Galatie Bithynie,’ No. 62, 99. This mile- 
stone was discovered Chamandra, the left bank the Macestus, 
three hours above Mikhalich. bears the numeral xxv., which 
Perrot reckons about the right number miles from Cyzicus. 


Cicero, ‘Pro Murena,’ 15. 
‘Bulletin correspondance hellénique,’ 1893, 524. 
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Higher the river, above Susurlu, but little below the village 
dition, but must have had ten twelve arches. The middle portion, 
which encumbered the channel, was blown the original French 
lessee the borax-mines, who hoped make the river navigable for 
the transport the mineral. there need for the road cross 
the Macestus, this bridge perhaps indicates branch from 
Byzantine fort little hill overhanging the road between the 
bridge and the village Sultan Chair was obviously intended guard 
the passage. 

just above Sultan Chair that the modern chaussée turns away 
from the Macestus the tributary stream towards the Demir Kapu 
pass. Nearly parallel this valley, few miles the west it, flows 
larger stream, the Hatab, which joins the Macestus below Susurlu. 
The principal village the Hatab Dere Omer Keui, near which 
there tepid spring, and some faint traces small Byzantine site. 
the low ridge between the two valleys, above Omer Keui, the 
ancient road may clearly traced for several miles. must bear 
away from the Macestus from point near the bridge Sultan Chair, 
and keep beside the Hatab, avoiding the Demir Kapu pass. 
rejoins the modern road the head the Hatab valley, and keeps 
now one side, now the other, right down the Balukiser 
plain, where lost the deeper soil the cultivated land. The 
roadway still some places well preserved, although much 
must have gone into the construction the saw gang 
labourers busy picking make road-metal. paved with 
smal] stones carefully fitted and hammered down, and every respect 
resembles the great road through Cappadocia the Euphrates 
described Mr. Hogarth Supplementary Papers,’ 
vol. kept sharp look-out for milestones, and asked after them 
every opportunity, but found none. fancy that just the mile- 
stones the Cappadocian road begin and end with the district 
Cataonia, also this road they begin and end with the territory 
Cyzicus, Other parallels might quoted. 

The ancient road, then, may traced southwards far the 
plain Balukiser. this neighbourhood that Hadrianuthere, 
the only station noted the Peutinger between Miletopolis 
and Pergamus, must sought, Mr. Ramsay has rightly seen.t The 
distances given the table are, true, corrupt, but the general 
position the town cannot doubted. The plain Balukiser 


Erroneously given Kiepert’s map Sultanie. 

The table gives the name Hadrianuteba, which may point form Hadrianu- 
tera -teira, and confirm Reinach’s conjecture (quoted Ramsay, Hist. 
Geogr.,’ 437) that -teira “town.” Cp. Teira, Thyateira, etc. 

Hist. pp. 155-157. 
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marked nature important station and meeting-point roads. 
The road from Mikhalich Edremid (Adramyttium), the modern 
equivalent the road from Miletopolis Pergamus, passes through 
Balukiser, which owes much its prosperity its central position 
the highway traffic from sea sea. cannot have 
been far distant from Achyraous, for the two names appear the later 
alternative titles, and Achyraous, hope show 
presently, may placed Bigadich. Lastly, Aristides’ descriptions 
his journeys* seem indicate the neighbourhood Balukiser for 
the site Hadrianuthere. 

The evidence Aristides, who was native the country, 
great importance, and concerns both and 
nenum, seems worth while enter into more particularly. 
are justified, think, assuming that the two roads from Cyzicus 
Pergamus, the one passing the west Lake Manias and through 
Pemanenum, the other the east and through Miletopolis and 
Hadrianuthere, reached the Caicus valley the two passes Ivrindi 
and Keresen respectively. Aristides had two estates, which lay near 
one another, his home close the temple Zeus Olympius, 
apparently the north ridge called the ridge Atys, and 
property place, Laneion, the south the ridge.t His way 
Pergamus lay through which cannot have been many 
miles off, for can hesitate set out about sunset when the roads are 
heavy, lest should not reach Hadrianuthere for the 
judge from other journeys, seems have been his practice leave 
home rather late the day and make short first stage. His move- 
ments were determined his dreams, and doubt time was required 
for packing. Probably was his usual halting-place for 
the first night his journeys Pergamus. The total distance 
Pergamus was two three days’ one occasion Aristides 
made the following stages: (1) down “the plain;” (2) temple 
Apollo “under the hill” (after crossing the top); (3) long day 
300 stades miles) may suppose that 
plain” the plain Balukiser, hill” the Uzunja Dagh, and 
the temple Apollo lay somewhere near Keresen, the south the 
watershed. might lie the plain, and Aristides’ home 
beyond the high ridge the north Balukiser. 

How does this position square with other indications? Aristides’ 
home 440 stades (55 miles) from Cyzicus, and 320 stades (40 miles) 
from the lake,” doubtless the lake Manias. the way there were 
hot springs. can set out little before midday, and, travelling 


Cp, Ramsay, loc. cit. 
Aristides, ed. Dindorf, vol. pp. 493, 499, 
Ibid., Dindorf, vol. 458. Ibid., pp. 536, 537. Ibid., pp. 
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slowly, reach them late the afternoon.* intends pass the 
night there, and these springs were probably his usual first halting- 
place the way Cyzicus. not clear whether they are the 
same the hot springs which once makes excursion and 
returns the same for the starting-point this excursion not 
given. But the distance, 120 stades (15 miles) mentioned the latter 
occasion, is, all events, probable estimate for the springs the road 
Cyzicus, There are, far know, only three hot springs which 
the Kara Su; (2) the tepid spring already noticed Omer Keui, the 
valley the Hatab; (3) spring reported exist near Yildiz, the 
Macestus valley, about halfway between Susurlu and Kebsud. This 
last situation put out court considerations presently 
brought forward. Keui Omer Keui are possible, both 
relation Cyzicus and the lake, and relation the probable position 
Aristides’ paternal estate and Pergamus. But the spring Omer 
Keui insignificant and low temperature that Ilija Keui, 
noted hot spring, where Kiepert found ancient remains, seems much 
the more probable suggestion. infer, therefore, that Aristides’ home 
lay about miles’ march the south south-east Keui. 

Our final test must Aristides’ journey through 
another set hot springs the The total distance was 
two days’ journey, and the intermediate station, was 
160 stades (20 miles) from Aristides’ home. Now, 
being the direct western road from Cyzicus cannot 
lie far east line between the western end Lake Manias and 
Ivrindi, practically the line the valley the Kara Su. line 
drawn parallel this one, miles farther east, cuts the 15-mile 
radius from Ilija Keui few miles north north-east Balukiser, 
about Utchbunar Kiepert’s large map, but the road (as distinguished 
from the air) lines would meet several miles the north-west this 
point. These measurements preclude from setting Aristides’ home 
the east the Miletopolis road. Neither can set far the 
west; for that case Aristides must have preferred the western road 
Pergamus, and not passed through and the plain 
Balukiser. Moreover, would difficult extend the 
territory, which, according Mr. Ramsay’s convincing emendation 
Cedrenus, was included, west the Macestus 
Our evidence, therefore, seems indicate that Aristides’ paternal 
estate near the temple Zeus was few miles the north north- 


Aristides, 537. Ibid., pp. 489-490. Ibid., pp. 502-503. 

The Phemenio the table appears certainly 
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west Balukiser, perhaps the road Shamli the road 
Keui. must have lain the south south-east 
the Balukiser plain. Our visit Balukiser was hurried, and the 
local authorities were suspicious and obstructive, but failed find 
any ancient remains there, hear any the neighbourhood. The 
name Chair Hissar, one the villages the south, suggests site, 
and probably lay that direction. Kebsud, the 
north-east corner the plain, beyond the Macestus, too far the 
east, although inscriptions and remains buildings indicate ancient 
town there. 

The situation Aristides’ home, thus fixed within narrow limits, 
throws some light the position which lay miles 
from it, and must therefore sought near the valley the Kara 
Su. Could determine the hot springs for which Aristides was 
making when passed through Pomanenum, there would little 
Unfortunately, there are two sets hot springs the 
(1) near Gunen, the lower course the river, about west 
the lake Manias; (2) near Khydyrlar, not far from the head- 
waters.* Both might described two days’ journey from Aristides’ 
estate, although think the description more appropriate the second. 
Aristides was his way Gunen,t would fall about 
miles north-west Ilija Keui, the valley the Kara Su. 
was making for Khydyrlar, Pemanenum must lie about miles 
higher the valley, the neighbourhood Balia. Mr. Ramsay 
prefers the former alternative, and seems assume that Aristides’ road 
Pemanenum coincided with his road Cyzicus.t reason 
for this assumption, but several against it. Aristides does not mention 
his journey Cyzicus. was belated and could 
not find room the hot springs (of Ilija Surely, 
had been his road, would have stopped there, instead pushing 
the lake. Similarly, does not mention the hot springs his 
journey although was belated again, and would 
naturally have stopped them, instead pushing the dark 
Pemanenum. fancy Mr. Ramsay must have been misled the 
distances road from Pergamus, and, having first measured the 
miles given the Table along too straight put 
manenum too far north, has then inferred that must lie 


the modern department Avunia, the name which suggests echo the 
ancient 

Lolling has published inscription from Gunen, which the word 
may restored 1884, 35); but even the restoration accepted, 
only shows, Mr. Ramsay points out, that the territory extended 
Gunen, not that itself was situated there, Kiepert has inferred the 
notes his latest map. 

‘Hist. pp. 157, 158, 166, 438. 
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Aristides’ way Cyzicus; next inferred its distance from Cyzicus 
subtracting Aristides’ stades from his stades Cyzicus 
(440 160 280 miles) and finally, finding his road-line 100 
miles too short for the air-line miles, conjecturally inserted south 
the additional miles which really lie between and 

But the road measurements rather support the alternative view that 
Aristides’ destination was the hot springs Khydyrlar, and 
num lay near Balia. The Table gives the road from Pergamus 
Cyzicus as— 

xxxv Argesis xxx Phemenio Cyzico.” 

The number between and Cyzicus lost. not 
enter into the question Argesis, but provisionally accept the total 
miles reckoned fifteen and half hours 
from Pergamus *—say miles—and the silver-mines Balia must 
quite miles from Ivrindi. Now, about miles north Balia, the 
confluence the Kara and tributary stream, Kiepert marks 
group ruins, which take identical with the imposing castle 
lain near the mines, which were worked antiquity, and the famous 
fortress little the north. The distances Pergamus and Balu- 
kiser square well enough with the Table and with Aristides, and the 
missing number miles Cyzicus may just well have been 

Other considerations support the identification here suggested. 
would quite Aristides’ manner make short first stage 
Balia, and long stage miles the springs. The military 
The roads from Pergamus and from Adramyttium meet near Balia, and 
propose now show that there are indications another road which 
must have cut them this point. road from east west, 
which, although not first-rate importance, has not received 
recognition deserves. 


(To continued.) 


tHE Mar.—The map based Kiepert’s Map Western Asia 
Minor (1: 250,000), but considerable additions and corrections have been made. 

Kiepert’s rendering the environs Harmanjik quite irreconcilable with 
Mr. Munro’s description. Perrot’s route survey, which Kiepert’s 
apparently misunderstood, would put Harmanjik much further south, and 
away with the unnatural approximation the Rhyndacus and rivers. 
Mr. Munro was told that from Harmanjik Emed way Tavshanli 


See the recently published ‘Handbook Asia Minor,’ edited Sir Charles 
Wilson, 61. 
Revue archévlogique, vol. xxxiv. 
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was making very wide would seem point the same conclusion. 
the absence astronomical observations Mr. Munro, however, Harmanjik 
been left where Kiepert puts it, though the topographical details have been 
altered. ‘The Egriguz Dagh Kiepert’s map appears placed too far south 
relation Sinekler and Simav. the present map laid down from com- 
pass-bearings the times along the road from Egriguz Simav, and the evidence 
photographs, are also taken into consideration. The confusion the hydro- 
graphy the upper Rhyndacus and the Egriguz Chai Kiepert’s map appears 
have been due partly misconception the course the latter river below 
Egriguz, partly lithographer’s error.—B. 


THE JUBILEE THE HAKLUYT SOCIETY. 


was held celebration the Fiftieth Anniversary the 
Hakluyt Society, the Map Room, Savile Row, W., Tuesday, 
December 15,1896. The chair was taken the President (Sir Clements 
Markham, who delivered the following address 


are assembled this evening celebrate the jubilee institution 
which has been doing steady work for half century, without much stir, 
without attracting any large share attention, but diligently, use- 
fully, and successfully. During fifty years the Hakluyt Society has 
issued volumes, bearing their sides that famous ship Victoria, which 
was the first the globe, and usually containing the 
texts, the very words travellers and voyagers all parts 
world, which were previously inedited, untranslated, unknown. The 
Society called the Hakluyt Society, because continues the work and 
strives fulfil the aspirations Richard Hakluyt. That great man, 
like the Society which bears his honoured name, not well known 
the present generation, which owes much his labours, 
ought be. 

Yet his life-story worth the telling. Born 1553, young 
lad from Herefordshire, first hear him Westminster School, 
“that fruitfule nursery,” called it, where was for about six 
years: froni 1564 was the days the good dean, Dr. 
Gabriel Goodman, who used take walks Chiswick with the boys, 
and, like his successor, Lancelot Andrewes, took his share teaching 
them. those days learning was assuredly not neglected and, con- 
sidering who were Hakluyt’s schoolfellows, might well call West- 
minster fruitfule Among them were boys who became 
great scholars and divines, lawyers, bishops, and translators the 
well comedians, poets, celebrated wits. One boy, 
named was not only the greatest punster his time when 
grew up, but could repeat upwards two hundred puns his friend, 
Dr. Toby Mathew, well. they must have had lively time 
Westminster, there were more boys like him. The young years 
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another Hakluyt’s schoolfellows were passed poetical fancies and 
the composing tragedies. 

But with all these attractions, and though was diligent scholar, 
Richard Hakluyt seems have loved pay visits which must have 
been quite out bounds. One such visit decided the bent his mind 
for the rest his life. was his hap, tells us, visit his cousin 
and namesake, who was gentleman the Middle Temple. there 
found, lying open his cousin’s table, some books cosmography 
and map the world. The curiosity and interest the intelligent 
boy were aroused. His cousin began giving explanatory answers 
his eager questions, and ended with regular lecture the divisions 
the earth, pointing out the rivers, capes, and bays, and the territorial 
divisions, with disquisition the commodities and requirements 
each country. From the map his cousin took him the Bible, and 
made him read the 23rd and 24th verses the 107th Psalm, about 
which down the sea ships, and occupy their business 
the great waters.” 

This geographical discourse made deep impression the boy 
that never forgot it. says that was then told things that 
were high and rare delight his young nature;” and made 
resolution, from which never swerved, that would continue 
study that subject geography, the doors which had been happily 
opened before him. Such was the result this Westminster boy’s visit 
the Middle Temple. 1570 left school and became student 
Christ Church, Oxford, where the learned and kindly Dr. John Piers, 
the future Archbishop York, was Dean. The study geography 
had completely fascinated him. did not neglect his regular work, 
and took his degree due course but soon his time was his own, 
devoured every narrative adventure that could get hold of, 
whether printed manuscript, and mastered six languages, besides 
his own, order able read them. 

soon began see two great needs his country, and set him- 
self work with patriotic zeal remedy the evils. The first was 
caused the ignorance our seamen regards the branch 
their profession. The second was the absence records, and the 
way which important voyages and travels were allowed fall into 
oblivion. strove, during long life, with great ability and untiring 
perseverance remedy these evils; and the measure success 
justly places his name among those worthies who have 
deserved well their country. 

His first public service was the delivery lectures the construc- 
tion and use maps, spheres, and nautical instruments, tells 
the singular pleasure and general contentment his auditory.” 
has been assumed that these public lectures were delivered Oxford, 
but this exceedingly improbable. course the lectures were given 
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those who, opinion, were urgent need them, and 
whom they would give “singular pleasure and general content- 
the merchants and sailors the port London. never 
lost sight the importance establishing permanent lectureship 
means breeding skilful seamen and mariners this realm 
and constantly urged the attention those authority, 
describing the excellent system instruction established Seville 
the Spanish Government under Zamorano, Chaves, and other eminent 
But all little effect. There were some lectures 
given Sir Thomas Smith’s house Hood and others, but there was 
permanent lectureship practical astronomy. things went 
haphazard way for centuries, and when the present Sir Roger 
Goldsworthy wanted learn’ nautical astronomy twenty years ago, 
could only refer him old lady the Minories, who was ex- 
cellent teacher, but who then stood almost alone. Now all has been 
changed the Royal Geographical Society there regular system 
instruction under Mr. Coles, and most the best-known travellers 
and explorers the last fifteen years were trained him. The ideal 
Richard Haklayt has thus length been realized, and Mr. Coles 
after Hakluyt’s own heart. 

The other evil which Hakluyt set himself alleviate was the 
absence records voyages and travels. true that his pre- 
decessor, Richard Eden, had made collection, the second edition 
which appeared about the time that Hakluyt left Westminster and 
went Oxford. But all the English voyages that had been under- 
taken for century previous that time, most had been utterly 
forgotten. Even the memorable voyages John Cabot America 
there was neither map scrap writing. the achievements 
Columbus, the same time, there are his letters, his journal, and 
many other documents; but Cabot’s voyages there nothing. 
Hakluyt looked upon this great national calamity, indeed 
was. devoted his life the application remedy. 

Hakluyt felt that the preservation such records was not only 
means keeping remembrance brave and noble deeds for the emu- 
lation posterity—though this itself was good and sufficient 
reason for his labours—he saw also the great importance the infor- 
mation thus preserved, the sailor, the merchant, and the colonist. 
set vigorously work the preparation his first book, entitled 
‘Divers Voyages touching the Discoverie America,’ when was 
quite young man, and published 1582. became excessively 
rare that, until the Hakluyt Society reprinted 1852, there were 
only five copies existence. Like all his other works, his Divers 
Voyages’ had direct and practical object. Hakluyt was ardent 
advocate colonization. But the first step must necessarily the en- 
lightenment his countrymen the supply information. Collecting 
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from all available sources, brought together various accounts 
showing the history the discovery the whole the east coast 
North America. thus gave his readers the fullest particulars 
then known, that his ‘Divers Voyages’ was the first impetus 
colonization. Virtually, Raleigh and Hakluyt were the founders 
those colonies which eventually formed the United States, Americans 
revere the name Walter Raleigh; they should give equal place 
that Richard Hakluyt. 

took orders, and went Paris for five years chaplain 
the English Embassy from 1583 1588. During all that time 
worked assiduously the object his life; printing some French 
accounts Florida, and the letters Peter Martyr Anghiera. 
ing home, was appointed the rectory Wetheringsett, Suffolk, 
1590, and married 1594. set work his Principal Navi- 
gations,’ folio volume published 1589, soon returned from 
Paris. But was not until 1598 that the first volume his more 
complete work appeared, two others following the two succeeding 
years. Then several other most valuable books were brought out under 
his auspices—the Africa’ Leo Africanus, translated the 
‘Nova Francia’ Lescarbot; the history discovery Galvano; 
‘Virginia richly being the discovery Florida Fernando 
and Mendoza’s history China. 

But the great work Hakluyt the Principal Navigations, 
three folio volumes, monument useful labour. Nothing could stop 
daunt him when there was obtaining new 
rode 200 miles have with the last survivor 
Master Hore’s expedition America 1536. saved numerous 
journals and narratives from destruction, and the deeds they record 
from oblivion. His work gave stimulus colonial and maritime 
enterprise, and inspired our literature. Shakespeare owed much 
Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations:’ Milton owed much more. the 
years passed on, Richard Hakluyt, his own quaint language, con- 
tinued wade still further and further the sweet studie the 
historie and achieved his great task, which was, 
his own words, incorporate into one body the torn and scattered 
limbs our ancient and late navigations sea.” declared geo- 
graphy and chronology the sun and moon, the right eye and the 
left, all history.” 

When Richard Hakluyt died, November 23, 1616, was Arch- 
deacon Westminster, and had reached his year. his 
will left legacies many relations, accompanied kindly words; 
and interesting able believe, from his bequests Dr. 
Wilson, the head master Westminster, and his predecessor, Dr. 
Ireland, that his love for his old school, that fruitfule nursery,” 
it, continued through life. Excepting, course, Shakespeare 
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and the Dii Majores,’ there writer the age Elizabeth whom 
posterity owes deeper debt gratitude than Richard Hakluyt, 
the saviour the records our explorers and discoverers land 
and sea. 

Hakluyt left large collection materials, which came into the hands 
the Rev. Samuel Purchas, and due course published Hakluytus 
Posthumous or, Purchas his Pilgrimes:’ invaluable work, though 
injured injudicious curtailment and omissions. Afterwards, during 
the last century, the work Hakluyt was not altogether neglected. 
There were the collections voyages and travels made 
Churchill, Astley and Pinkerton (1808-14), and the labours Dalrymple 
and Burney. Still the work which Hakluyt considered be—and 
which most assuredly is—of the greatest importance maritime 
country, was more and more neglected time went on. After the 
death Hakluyt there was great English geographer until the time 
Major Rennell, and when died became necessity found the 
Royal Geographical Society. This provided for existing needs, but 
there was the same danger Hakluyt’s time, that the glorious deeds 
our explorers sea and would pass into oblivion unless his 
views were adopted and his example followed. With the record 
their deeds would also disappear, into what Carlyle calls shoreless 
chaos,” all the precious information they collected for the use 
posterity. 

These thoughts occupied the minds men with various occupations 
and callings, but united the duty continuing the work Hakluyt. 
was 1846 that several distinguished persons, minded, began 
consult together and exchange ideas. came about that 
December 15, exactly fifty years meeting assembled the London 
Library (12, St. James’s Square), with Sir Roderick Murchison the 
chair. was represented Dr. Milman, the Dean St, 
Paul’s, Sir Henry Ellis the British Museum, and Mr. John 
Forster science Mr. Charles Darwin and Sir Roderick Murchison 
geography Mr. Hamilton, twice President the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, Sir George Staunton, Dr. Beke, and Dr. Hodgkin 
poetry and belles lettres the late Lord Houghton politics Mr. 
Gray and Mr. bibliography Mr. Bolton Corney; the 
navy Sir Charles Malcolm and Captain Bullock the army Major- 
General Sir Briggs, Sir Roderick Murchison, and Sir James 
McGrigor. was then resolved “that Society, called the 
Hakluyt Society, should formed for the purpose printing and dis- 
tributing among its members the most rare and valuable voyages, 
travels, and geographical records, from early period exploratory 
enterprise the circumnavigation Dampier.” The eighteen men 
who passed this resolution were the founders the Society. Three 
them became editors its volumes. Sir Roderick Murchison was elected 
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President, and held the office for twenty-four years: from 1847 
his death geologist and physical geographer, but 
was impressed with the value the information derived from 
the narratives the early explorers, and with the national importance 
recording their gallant deeds, and placing the history them 
within reach the people. For the Principal Navigations’ 
Hakluyt costs £20, and believe that £70 price fetched for Purchas 
his Pilgrimes.’ Sir Roderick was the mainstay the Society during 
the first half its career. 

Next Sir Roderick, the Society owes most Mr. Major, the 
Keeper the Maps the British Museum, who was secretary from 1848 
1855, and was also for many years secretary the Royal Geographical 
Society. Under his able management the Society became great success, 
which was due his unequalled knowledge the subject, his wide 
acquaintance with his fellow-labourers the same field research, 
his readiness impart his own store knowledge others, his 
generous sympathy the work the editors, and the charm his 
manners and conversation. Although Mr. Major retired from the office 
secretary 1838, continued most valuable member the 
Council for the next thirty years. 

When lost our steadfast old friend, Sir Roderick Murchison, the 
Presidency the Hakluyt Society was accepted Sir David Dundas, 
eminent lawyer, one the most popular men the best 
raconteurs London his good classical scholar, and sound 
comparative geographer. Like Hakluyt’s cousin, Sir David had very 
fine library books travel the Temple; and, compare very 
small things with great, Hakluyt’s mind was turned geography 
his visits his cousin the Middle Temple, was the bent 
own mind permanently turned that fascinating science, visits 
the library Sir David Dundas, and its charming owner, King’s 
Bench Walk. 

lost Sir David Dundas 1877, but fifteen years previously 
had made the acquaintance the late Sir Henry Yule, obtained from 
him his manuscript translation Friar Jordanus, and secured him 
zealous supporter this Society. Sir Henry Yule was the most 
Hakluytianly-minded man ever knew. was like Hakluyt his 
minute and conscientious research, like Hakluyt his imaginative 
faculty and his poetic instincts, like Hakluyt his patriotic aspira- 
tions, and like Hakluyt died harness, working the last, and 
presiding over this Society. think that one the most touching 
incidents the history literature the election Yule 
Corresponding Member the Académie des Inscriptions Belles 
Lettres two days before his death, and his reply the telegram 
announcing 


gratias, illustrissimi domini, honores tanto nimios quanto 
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immeritos. Mihi robora deficiunt, vita collabitur, accipiatis voluntatem 
pro facto. Cum corde pleno gratissimo, moriturus, vos illustrissimi 
domini, saluto.” 

These are the men who have been our leaders. purposely, though 
reluctantly, refrain from any allusion those who are still living; and 
now turn the work that has been done under their auspices. 

was the original intention begin the Hakluyt Society’s Series 
with reprint Hakluyt’s very rare Divers Voyages touching the 
Discovery but there were delays, and point fact 
formed the seventh volume, issued 1852. Since those early days 
ninety-five volumes have been completed, forming goodly array. 
have done for the last half this century what Hakluyt did with such 
enthusiasm and diligence for his Elizabethan contemporaries. The 
narratives the old heroic explorers are brought within the reach 
the people, often their own words, not, those friend 
companion. our series Azurara relates the noble life-story Prince 
Henry the There nothing second hand. Columbus 
tells his conceptions and aspirations, and his momentous enter- 
prises, his own letters and his journal. John and Gaspar 
Corte Real cannot speak their own words, for all they ever 
wrote lost; but have printed the contemporary news-letters and 
other documents relating their expeditions. Amerigo Vespucci tells 
his marvellous hisown way. The memorable voyage Magellan 
fully described Pigafetta; and Fletcher, the chaplain, tells the 
story Sir Francis Drake’s circumnavigation. Pedro Sarmiento, 
whose voyages were caused the appearance Drake the Pacific, 
relates the story his explorations Magellan’s Straits, his perseverance 
and endurance, his anxieties and sufferings, his own words. 
does Sir Richard Hawkins; and would difficult find more 
charming narrative from the day when Queen Elizabeth changed the 
name his ship from the Repentance the Dainty, his final capture 
the Spanish fleet, the whole range autobiographical literature. 
have also reprinted the extremely rare history the discoveries 
the world Antonio Galvano. 

Readers who are interested the discovery any particular region 
must needs seek for the gratification that interest the Society’s 
volumes. Our labours connected with the Arctic Regions are almost 
complete. The story the Zeni voyages has been edited, and their 
authenticity discussed. Sir Hugh Willoughby’s voyage the hands 
able The three voyages Frobisher, and the documents 
the State Paper Office relating them, our volumes. 
Veer’s quaint narrative the voyages Willem Barents, with its 
curious illustrations, has received two editions from our John 
Davis, Hudson, Baffin, Fox and James, Hall and Munk, have been 
exhaustively treated our series. 
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Turning the east, the Society presents its members with 
the early voyages India and the Eastern Archipelago. The Lendas’ 
Gaspar Correa are translated inform respecting the voyages 
Vasco Gama. John Davis narrates the events the first Dutch 
voyage the East Indies, and the story the first English voyages 
under Sir James Lancaster are told his mates. reached 
India the delightful company these worthies, the reader our 
series can rove all over the East under the guidance the rarest com- 
panions. With can visit the court Timour; old Friar 
Jordanus will introduce him the marvels India; Adams, 
and Cocks those and Japan; Varthema will conduct him 
pilgrimage Mecca; Sir Henry Yule’s wandering will show 
him and the way thither: short, there scarcely corner 
the East that not described one other the illustrious men who 
have been saved from oblivion the Hakluyt Society. Herberstein, 
Giles Fletcher, and Jenkinson describe Russia the olden time; while 
Africa laid open Father Alvarez, who takes the court 
the Negus Abyssinia; Barbosa, that most garrulous 
and informing Moors, Leo Africanus. Our volumes also tell the 
and planting the Philippine isles, Bermuda, and the 
Canary isles; enlighten respecting the strange birds Rodriguez 
and Mauritius; and fully inform touching the early voyages 
Australia. 

America, North and South, have received equal attention. With 
Hernando Soto visit Florida, and with Strachey learn all 
details respecting the first planting Virginia; while Champlain 
takes Mexico, and can march through the dense forests, amidst 
which the wonderful temples the Mayas were concealed, company 
with the great conqueror, Hernan Cortes. South America learn 
all the wonders the Orinoco from Sir Walter Raleigh; descend the 
Amazons with Gonzalo Pizarro and the tyrant Aguirre; live amongst 
the Brazilian savages with Hans Stade; pass the Rio Plata 
Paraguay with Cabeza Vaca; and learn all the wonders the 
discovery and conquest Peru, and all the enthralling details Inca 
civilization from the very Conquistadores themselves, their priestly 
companions, and their own words. 

This represents the labour fifty years; and when remembered 
that our editors work gratuitously, and for mere love their authors, 
and that every volume has introduction, and annotated 
give the reader all the help can require his study the text, 
submit that good work with some confidence favourable 
reply. 

conclusion, wish say something with reference the uses 
the work this Society. There can question that study the 
heroic deeds explorers, the contemplation their high qualities, and 
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the acquisition all the valuable knowledge that their narratives 
impart, arouses emulation, excites feeling sympathy which 
ennobling those who are under its influence, and important 
education true that have only 340 members, although 
hope there will more before this evening over; and may 
thought that the influence our work, excellent though must 
admitted be, cannot very widely diffused. But this great 
mistake. Many our subscribers are libraries, clubs, and public 
where the volumes are within the reach numerous readers. 
Besides, our influence means confined the actual readers 
the volumes. passes on, and felt second third hand through- 
out the length and breadth the land, well the United 
whence receive much and such generous support. There book 
describing old voyages and travels which not indebted the Hakluyt 
generally without acknowledgment, often without 
the fact, for compilers seldom seek the fountain-head. The fact, 
however, certain, all who are well versed this class literature 
must aware. Old blunders have been put aside, formerly accepted 
errors have been exploded, fresh facts and fresh traits character have 
been generally adopted, which are all traceable our labours. Mis- 
conceptions have been cleared away, much greater accuracy has been 
secured, and the most attractive well the most generally useful 
branch education has been elevated and purified. 

Nor has the usefulness our stopped there. the hopes 
the men letters among our founders have been realized, those 
the men science, Charles Darwin and Roderick Murchison, have 
assuredly not been disappointed. phenomena natural science 
have received elucidation, not once but frequently, from evidence which 
can only have been derived from information first made known our 
volumes. 

From histories, narratives, and educational books, may turn 
poetry and works fiction, and there again shall see the usefulness 
the Hakluyt Society. But have only time allude one in- 
stance out many. Charles Kingsley, his glowing descriptions 
tropical scenery Westward Ho!’ was much indebted the Society’s 
edition Raleigh’s ‘Guiana,’ edited Sir Robert Schomburgk, and 
admiration. 

have now given you some account the great man after whom 
the Hakluyt Society named, the foundation the Society, the 
work has done, and its usefulness. last words must the 
effect that much work remains accomplished, and that our pros- 
perity depends upon increase the number our members. 
almost inclined far say that, looking the influence 
its work for good, the well-being the Hakluyt Society one sign, 
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and not insignificant one, healthy tendencies thought, and 
healthy aspirations among the peoples who speak the English 


the conclusion the address, Lord Loch moved vote thanks, 
After referring complimentary terms the great work which the 
Hakluyt Society was doing, said that there was one omission the 
interesting and instructive paper which they had just listened; for 
Sir Clements Markham, while dwelling upon the services rendered 
others, had said nothing regarding his own valuable services both 
the Society and the cause they had heart. Sir Clements had been 
Secretary from 1858 1887, period thirty years, and President 
since December, 1889; while his accomplished pen were due about 
twenty the Society’s publications. 

Admiral Sir Anthony Hoskins, seconding the proposal, referred 
the naval experiences Sir Clements Markham having been 
great value his geographical and literary work. Sir Henry Yule 
had been described the address Hakluytianly-minded man.” 
(the speaker) thought that the term might applied with equal 
fitness their esteemed President. 

The vote thanks was and Sir Clements 
Markham briefly replied. 

The guests next proceeded examine small collection books 
and maps the Hakluyt period, mostly from the library the Royal 
Geographical Society. editions Hakluyt, Eden, and other 
geographical writers were shown, well interesting manuscript 
volume (lent the India Office) containing the early Court minutes 
the East India Company, which there entry payment 
Richard Hakluyt, February, 1601, ten pounds his travails 
taken instructions and advices touching the preparing the voyage” 
the East Indies, and “thirty shillings for three maps him pro- 
vided and delivered the Company.” Mr. Silver brought for inspec- 
tion number interesting manuscript journals and drawings Sir 
Joseph Banks. There were also the Ortelius and Saxton atlases; while 
the tapestry map Warwickshire, dated 1588, kindly lent the 
York Philosophical Society, was hanging from the gallery. 


NOTES JOURNEY ROUND MOUNT MASAWA ELGON.* 
HOBLEY. 


Tue following account journey the early part this year 
(1896) Mount Elgon and the surrounding region. 

The starting-point was Mumia’s, the headquarters H.M. Govern- 
ment the district Kavirondo. Crossing the river Nzoia, the first 


Kindly placed the disposal the Society the Foreign Office. Map, 248. 
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four days’ march lay through the country the Ketosh, tribe 
Bantu origin, having many good characteristics, and speaking language 
little different from that nearly the whole Kavirondo. They are 
agricultural tribe, living villages with lofty mud walls, often loop- 
holed, and surrounded deep ditches. Although true agricultural 
tribe, they are great cattle-breeders, and also clever workers iron. 

The southern part Ketosh rolling grass country, but one 
approaches the mountain becomes well wooded, and the same time 
less thickly populated; abundantly watered throughout, every 
valley containing running stream. these streams those the east 
and south belong the Nzoia basin, those the north and west run 
direct the Victoria and between these two drainage areas there 
narrow tract hilly country, the drainage which runs west 
form the Sio river. 

Early the fourth day the base the mountain was reached, and 
encamped the village Mongichi, the principal chief the 
Wa-Lako, the most important tribe the south side, and were received 
most cordial manner. Three tribes have their habitat the south 
side the mountain, the El-Gonyi, Wa-Lako, and Wa-Kamuni, the 
latter offshoot the Wa-Ketosh, and the two former, common 
with several tribes the north side the mountain, form separate 
group having nothing common with the general Kavirondo type 
from examination their language, they appear belong the 
same stock the Wa-Nandi. the absence definite information, 
was formerly thought that the latter belonged the Masai but 
this does not appear the case, and sooner later they will prob- 
ably classed with the tribes the north, the Rendili, Burkeneji, and 
others, and found belong the Galla group. Even the Masai 
also placed this group, will, think, found that their relation- 
ship more distant than that the above-mentioned tribes. 

The Wa-Lako and El-Gonyi are fine-built, warlike race, armed 
with spears; they depend principally agriculture, but have strong 
pastoral instincts. They formerly lived entirely the numerous caves 
with which the south side the mountain abounds, but, the times 
becoming more settled since the advent Government protection, they 
are gradually deserting their caves and settling villages the foot 
the mountain. Many the men have handsome type face, and 
have much longer growth hair than usual this they 
fasten into two tails, one hanging down the back, and the other 


projecting out above the forehead like horn, and the effect rather 
striking. 


The west side the mountain being quite virgin ground 
explorer, was decided visit it. 

Leaving Mongichi’s and working round the north-west, the 
country the Wa-Kamuni was first passed through. Like the Wa- 
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Ketosh, the Wa-Kamuni live fine walled villages; they principally 
cultivate the banana. 

Immediately under the prominent west bluff the mountain are 
situated the Wa-Poto tribe, and this point the walled villages, 
typical Kavirondo, completely cease, and henceforward give place 
mere clusters huts without any works defence. 

now began enter large area country intersected 
numerous steep valleys exceptional richness, and proceeded 
became more fertile, more thickly populated, and more beautiful. 

The inhabitants fled our approach, driving off their but 
soon got into communication with them and allayed their fears. They 
then guided ahead, and reached tribe called the Wa-Koko, who 
insisted upon the performance certain ceremonies before went 
further. beast was killed, and medicine man examined the entrails 
with view discover our visit boded for good otherwise. The 
augury proved favourable, and they once proceeded spatter 
men with the contents the bullock’s stomach, which, appeared, 
was sign great good-will. The men, half amused and half angry 
this novel pleasantry, returned the compliment with great zest, and 
little time every one was most unpleasant condition and the 
best humours. Needless say, hastily retired tent 
early stage the proceedings. 

were now the foot mountain called Busano, which 
situated some miles the west Elgon. The southern slopes 
this mountain are densely populated tribe called the Wa-Tuta, 
who first seemed inclined stop our progress but understanding 
was eventually arrived proceeded unmolested, and crossed the 
Busano mountain, climb, pass the height 6640 feet. 

The upper part this mountain covered forest magnificent 
timber, among which tree ferns, giant senecios, and wild bananas flourish 
luxuriance. 

The summit the pass being reached, were relieved descend 
into more level country, for between Mongichi’s and this mountain the 
whole country succession precipitous hills, which impossible 
avoid; but from scenic point view rare beauty, additional 
charm being added the luxuriant banana plantations with which all 
but the very steepest hills are clothed from foot summit. Away 
the west the valleys, fertile ever, widen out the direction 
the Nile. 

the north side Busano mountain passed through succession 
small tribes, the Wa-Matanda, Wa-Fumba, Wa-Konde, Wa-Mruma, 
and Wa-Muhasa, who inhabit large tract fertile, well-wooded country, 
which bananas grow such profusion that large quantities ripen 
and rot the plantations ungathered. These people are all friendly 
and inoffensive; they are entirely unacquainted with cloth and beads, 
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the usual trade goods, and have word their language express 
the same few cowries were seen, and these, was found, were imported 
from Unyoro, being passed through the intermediate tribes. All these 
tribes belong the Kavirondo stock. 

considerable stream, the river Namatari, flows through the heart 
this country. The presence the river was quite unsuspected until 
were close proximity it, for runs along the bottom ofa 
deep some 250 feet below the general contour the country. 

Leaving Muhasa, bore north-east across wide uninhabited grass 
plain, evidently very swampy the rains, and struck the north-west 
corner Elgon. The outline the mountain here very clearly 
defined, descending does regular series abrupt steps and 
gentle slopes the vast level plains which run north far the eye 
can reach, the direction Turkana and Lobbor. this plain, some 
miles the north and north-west, lie the chain lakes first seen 
Mr. Jackson from Savei 1890, and the largest which was named 
Lake Salisbury him. Their shores are peopled large tribe called 
the Wa-Kumama, who are constantly raiding the inhabitants the 
mountain. regret that want time prevented visiting them, 
these natives are the most southerly extension the Nile 
valley tribes. has been suggested that these lakes are mere lagoons 
produced the overflowing the Nile when flood, and that they 
disappear the Nile falls; but this not, think, the case, for the 
date journey was the latter end long dry season, and three 
large sheets water were seen, with clearly defined shores, and 
what appeared trees growing near the water’s edge. 

The north-west flanks the mountain are inhabited tribe 
called the Wa-Mbai, and further the east occur people called the 
Wa-Sor, and still further east occur the Wa-Savei; all these tribes 
belong the same class the Wa-Lako. The two former cultivate 
bananas profusion, also yams, and the latter principally millet. All 
this country, situated the lower slopes the mountain, 
altitude ranging from 6000 7000 feet, has most delightful 
climate, and perfectly watered numerous streams icy cold 
water from the upper part the mountain. Several waterfalls great 
beauty were discovered; the first these, which has sheer drop 
about feet, have taken the liberty name after Mr. Jackson, 
who was the first European ascend the mountain. 

The district Savei has become well known great halting-place 
for Swahili and Arab caravans going north trade for ivory Ngaboto 
and Turkana; nearly all visit this place purchase stock for 
the onward journey, food being practically unobtainable for long way 
north, the tribes mostly live hunting. Owing long inter- 
with these coast traders, the Wa-Savei are somewhat more 
civilized than their neighbours, and, mark confidence, the chief 
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sent his son back with Mumia’s, order that might see the 
place. 

Standing the slopes Elgon, the neighbourhood Savei, and 
looking north, one’s attention once arrested the fine mountain 
Dabasien, which rises abruptly from the plain some dozen miles 
away. rugged mass precipitous crags bare rock one 
can well imagine but understand the northern flanks are more fertile, 
and are populated the Wa-Kakisera, The atmosphere this region 
particularly clear, and the vivid scenic effects produced the gleam 
the morning evening sun upon the brilliant pink and umber- 
coloured crags Dabasien may not easily forgotten.* 

Leaving Savei, and working round the lower slopes the mountain 
south-east and south direction, our for about two days lay 
through country clad with forest intermingled with scrub after that 
the timber thinned out and became poorer quality, and the whole 
country bore evidences much lighter rainfall than prevailed the 
west side. With the exception wandering parties Wa-Koromojo, 
who live hunting game, this tract devoid inhabitants. The 
Wa-Koromojo are very clever trapping game means ingeniously 
placed nooses hide rope. One these buried over hollow 
the ground; the animal treads into the hollow, and its foot becomes 
entangled the noose; heavy log wood fastened the other end 
the rope impedes the animal’s progress, and enables the hunter 
overtake and spear it. The east side the mountain above 7000 feet 
covered dense forests, the haunt numerous herds elephants, 
and also the nearly extinct African buffalo. 

Reaching once more the south side the mountain, the Gonyi 
were met with. They reside almost entirely the large caves which 
abound this Some these caves are considerable size, 
running back for much 150 yards, and inhabited large numbers 
people. the mouth the cave barricade timber erected, 
with perhaps couple tiny gates, and inside this barricade large 
open place, which are erected the granaries the community; and 
then leading off various directions are lanes lined with little 
stockades, each which resides family. These passages are crossed 
intervals barricades, and stagings are built over the doors, upon 
which certain the young warriors sleep, ready spear any foe who 
attempts night attack. The inner recesses the caves are usually 
very low, and here the tribal flocks are nightly driven for safety. 

remarkable observe the way which the inhabitants have 
adapted themselves their gloomy surroundings; they appear 


This clearly Mr. Thomson’s Doneyo Lemboto and Mr. Gedge’s Mount 
Lekakisera. Thomson’s Lekakisera corresponds Mr. Gedge’s and lies 
about miles the north Mount Elgon.—E. 
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develop special power sight, and run about full speed the 
dense darkness the passages with the greatest ease and confidence. 

The caves are very dry, and the attrition human feet through long 
ages has worn away the rock and produced fine floury dust, 
which one sinks nearly ankle-deep. dug down one the caves 
depth some feet through this grey dust, but remains any kind 
rewarded search. There was marked absence stalactitic growth 
all the caves only one was there small trickle water 
from the roof. 

has been suggested Joseph Thomson and others that these 
caves are artificial origin, but, after visiting and carefully examining 
several, was unable accept this theory, and, far can judge, 
they appear undoubtedly due natural causes, and excavated 
water, and seems extremely probable that the flanks Elgon 
were denuded the waters the Victoria Nyanza, the excavation 
the caves being part such denudation. 

Most recent observers have been struck the way which all 
this part Africa composed series troughs and ridges running 
roughly north and south; first the Ukamba ridges, then the Athi 
trough, the Kikuyu ridge, the Naivasha-Baringo trough, the Mau ridge, 
the Rangata Nyuki trough, the Kabras-Elgon ridge, the Nyanza trough, 
Unyoro ridge, and Albert Nyanza trough. 

the Earth continues contract, the natural tendency the 
ridges rise and the valleys deepen. Then, looking back past 
ages, quite possible conceive the Albert and Victoria Nyanza 


joined and forming one mighty inland sea, washing the slopes Mount 


Elgon, which then only rose insignificant height above 
the waters; for must remembered that caves are found the 
mountain height about 8000 feet. the crumpling proceeded 
the mountain gradually rose, presenting lower and lower portions the 
action the waves; length minor fold appeared the 
centre the great sea, producing the Unyoro ridge, and splitting 
into the two lakes and eventually the Victoria Nyanza receded altogether 
from the mountain, and took its present limits. 

put forth this explanation tentative manner, but appears 
explain the existing situation, and, support it, 
may mention that traces ancient beaches may seen various 
parts Kavirondo, many miles from the present shores Lake 
Victoria. 

With regard the structure the mountain, can only speak 
the lower part altitude some 8000 feet. This composed 
alternate layers volcanic ash and agglomerate lofty pre- 
cipitous cliffs mark the outcrop the agglomerate, and gentle slopes 
the outcrop the softer ash interbedded with the agglomerate. And 
the face these water-worn, wave-washed cliffs that are found 
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the caves, for all the world the same numberless caves process 
formation many rocky shore the present day. 

vast number streams have their source the mountain, and 
carve its flanks into picturesque ravines. The bulk this water 
eventually finds its way the Nile, but not directly so. The streams 
the south and south-east run into the Nzoia river, and into the 
those rising the south-west and west sides run direct into 
the Nile, probably the neighbourhood Lake Gitanzige; while those 
the north-west and north eventually reach the Nile way the 
big chain lakes, which are supposed debouch into Lake 

But the east and north-east get streams belonging 
entirely different system. refer the Turkwel river and others 
which unite and flow away Lake Rudolf. One these 
named the Shwan, notable, inasmuch rises the centre the 
crater the mountain, and has carved gorge through the 
crater wall, which presents very striking appearance from the plains 
the east.* 

Curiously enough, the tribes surrounding the 
mountain have any knowledge the popular name for the mountain 
(Elgon), and believe this have been derived some confused 
manner from the name the tribe the south side, the Gonyi. 
The Wa-Kitosh call the mountain Masawa; the Lako Masawa 
Tukul and the tribes the side use the name Ruteka. Masawa 
the name that most widely known.f 

Having now made complete circuit the mountain, returned 
Mumia’s, after pleasant journey about month’s 


THE SUPPOSED DISCOVERY SOUTH AMERICA BEFORE 
1448, AND THE CRITICAL METHODS THE HISTORIANS 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY. 


BATALHA-REIS. 


extensive memoir Sig. Carlo Errera studied anew the nautical map 1448 
Andrea Biancho, and discussed the interpretation given Mr. Yule Oldham, 
since 1894, portion it. 

take this opportunity presenting the most important ideas the Italian 
historian, call the attention the historians geography some neglected 


The Shwam Mr. Gedge’s Angelel, called Suam its lower courses.—E. 

The mountain also known Masawa (Marsawa) Lake Victoria, where 
Stanley heard the name 1875. Mr. Thomson calls Ketosh Masawa, and 
the mountain Emin Pasha heard tribe Wa-Sawe 

nel 1447,” Memorie della italiana, Parte pp. 202-225 (Roma, 
1895). 

‘British Association, Oxford,’ 715 (London, 1894); Royal 
Society, November, 1894; Geographical Journal, March, 1895, pp. 221-239. 
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reasons and documents, well some generally employed, but, 
opinion, incorrect methods criticism, which not only concern the particular 
subject now discussion, but many other points the history 

Biancho’s map 1448, and both Mr. Yule Oldbam and Sig. Carlo Errera’s 
Memoirs,” raise many important and complex questions geographical 
merely propose now study one the special problems offered that map, 
and interpreted Mr. Yule Oldham with much originality. 


the lower left corner irregular piece vellum extensive land 
represented, some 100 200 miles, consider the scale the map (300 kilo- 
metres according Sig. Errera, 400 according Mr. Yule Oldham), south-west 
Capes Verde and which are drawn the southern extremity the coast 
Africa, where the latter suddenly turns sharply eastwards. This the most 
original feature the 1448 map. 

The land represented the left corner shows promontory, angle 
turned north-east, the two sides which (one east west, the other north south) 
are supposed continue beyond the map, evidently showing intention 
represent land larger than the torn-off corner the 
parchment could have space for. 

this land legend, two lines, has been subjected various interpretations. 
Mr. Yule Oldham reads it, otinticha ponente 1500 
and translates, Authentic island distant 1500 miles the west.” 

only one point does Sig. Errera differ from Mr. Yule reading and 
interpretation: where the latter reads 1500 miles, the former sees 500, the first 
supposed figure being, Sig. Errera’s opinion (and, says, the opinion 
Ceriani, curator the Ambrosian Library Milan), only one two brackets. 
All other authors who have discussed the subject read miles.” 

must declare that not know the original manuscript Biancho’s map, 
but only Prof. and Mr. Yule Oldham’s facsimiles, which, being 
graphic, cannot have the features the original essentially altered. both 
believe have distinctly seen, the help powerful lenses, the figures 1500 
with ajl the Gothic writing. After the two cyphers 
the number 500, there not exactly figure, even well-defined line, corre- 
the supposed tirst bracket, but only black spot connecting the lower 
part the second cypher with the dark stained the parchment. From that 


the study and discussion questions related the history geographical 
the Portuguese documents are, rule, the most neglected all. these 
many were long ago collected various publications which would very useful 
bring the knowledge the students geographical history comprehensive 
review. new and more correct collection some them was recently published 
Documentos Archivo Nacional Torre Tombo acerca das Navegagies 
Conquistas portuguezas publicados por ordem governo. celebrar-se 
Commemoragio Descobrimento America.’ Lisboa, 1892), 
which shall bereafter often refer. 

See facsimile, Geographical Journal, March, 1895, 224. 

Geographical Journal, March, 1895, 226. 

for Leardus his 1448 map (Venice). 

Mia for miglia: Fra Mauro, map 1459 (Venice). 

mittelalterlicher Welt- und See-Karten italienischen 
1886). 
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black spot the ink seems have spread upwards. The supposed second bracket 
thus looks entirely accidental stroke, like many others seen all over 
old maps. 

The word is, matter fact, still now pronounced (and perhaps 
written) under this form Venice.* 

otinticha, “authentic island,” Andrea Biancho seems have, fact, 
meant island which had been undoubtedly seen somebody, which 
undoubtedly somebody had landed. 

Although considering that the word more frequently used, old 
and new Venetian, mean therefore expressing how large the 
authentic island was, still Sig. Errera assents its being often used for 
from Europe Africa, the case under discussion, and more 
probably from the nearest point the latter continent—Cape Verde. This distance 
should be, according Mr. Yule Oldham’s reading (and, showed, own), 
1500 miles (500 miles Sig. Errera’s); but only 100 200 miles 
scale the map. 

Now, the relative position occupied the authentic island (south-west 
Cape Verde), and with the relative dimensions, doubt intentionally sketched 
Biancho, there extensive land 100 200 miles from Cape Verde 
any other part the African coast. 

The authentic island the furthest corner the map (south-west Cape 
Verde) that was available, marked extensively extending along the edge the 
parchment, but only shown strip wide enough seen and admit 
legend being written it. The islund, the existence which Biancho 
believed, was evidently not supposed exist the north west Europe 
Africa, where the parchment would have afforded plenty room for its location, but 
distinctly the south-west Cape Verdé. Whether referring the breadth 
extension the new island, its distance from any given point the map, 
such legend would have been had circumstances allowed the newly 
discovered land located its proper place. other land the map 
shows any verbal numerical explanation dimensions distances. the 
new island one circumstance had above all represented, namely, its relative 
position other lands, comprising (a) its orientation, distances from them, 
and its dimensions. The parchment being too small, only the orientation could 
have been graphically shown. the other two circumstances, one could more 
easily known, which was, any case, precisely the most urgent for explorers 
know, and the most necessary correct the otherwise obvious but misleading 
the was the real distance which the new island Lad been 
seen, although represented 100 200 miles from Cape Verde. Were the 
dimensions the island known, they could only have been written secondary 
indication. Moreover, the person who saw, pretended the authentic 
could not have sailed, observed, surveyed 1500 miles coast, but could 
have roughly estimated 1500 miles distance from the nearest point the known 


Africa. 


the 1500 miles mean the “extension” the new island? Then the 
island correctly located the map, 100 200 miles from Cape Verde, and, 
have said already, there important land due south-west that distance 
the 1500 miles cannot refer extension,” they must refer And 


‘Dizionario del Dialecto Veneziano,’ ed. (1856), 459 (Venezia)). 
Also and lunge. 
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there was, and there is, land, with the essential features sketched Biancho, about 
1500 miles, long south-west from Cape 

The most important objection Signor Errera presents this part Mr, 
Yule Oldham’s solution the problem that, the 1500 (or 500) miles mean 
the distance the new island from Cape Verde, that distance due the ponente, 
—that tosay, the west,—while the distinctly located the south- 
west. But the Italians called the west ponente, they called west-north-west, 
ponente maestro, the west-south-west ponente libeccio; and, general and 
summary way, ponente would have been used—as generic name—for all the west, 
from north south, principally note hastily written map made im- 
perfect parchment, and therefore only considered provisional sketch.t 

consider, Biancho’s map, the sketch the new island, see clearly 
that his intention was represent extension land larger, least, from east 
west, than twice the east-to-west width the area occupied the whole Cape 
Verde archipelago. 

The essential points established are, therefore, opinion, that 1448 
Andrea Biancho believed 

(a) That somebody had certainly seen island, and perhaps landed it; 

That this island was, least, wider from west east than the distance say, 
between Cape Verde and the Arguin bank near the African coast 

(c) That this island was south-west Cape Verde 

(d) great distance from it—in any case greater than 100 200 miles, and 
probably about 1500 miles 

(e) Shaped like angle, the vertex which pointed the north-east—to the 
Cape Verde—and with sides east-west and north-south respectively. 

If, then, proved that any land exists agreeing with the essential conditions 
stated, will be, opinion, much more rational suppose, that 1448, 
previously, somebody had actually seen the land represented the map, than 
admit that, mere chance, invention and reality have entirely coincided 
relative position, shape, and 

The problem thus presented, its solution merely consists ascertaining whether 
some land exists-—island continent—in agreement with the conditions mentioned. 

(a) Larger from east west than the distance between Cape Verde and the 
Arguin bank 

(b) South-west Cape Verde 

(c) 1520 miles from 

(d) the shape angle having its vertex the north-east—that 
Cape Verde. 

This land the north-east promontory South America. 


Yule Oldham, Geographical Journal, March, 1895, pp. 227, 228. 

The word authentic and the mention the number miles (whether these refer 
the new land’s extension the distance from Africa), being information not 
found any other land represented the map, are facts which mutually corroborate 
each other. 

There are thousands analogous instances, one opening the book 
happen have hand Ramusio Discorso sopra terra ferma dell’ Indie 
ete., iii. 417, ed. 1565), describing the coast Labrador, speaks Capo del gado, 
which 54°, from where the coast runs 200 leagues (per ponente), the west, 


great river called San Lorenzo.” Now, the mouth the river San Lorenzo 


54°, and south-west the cape under 54°. 
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According what have previously established, the problem thus seems 
entirely solved. This Mr. Yule Oldham’s opinion. His originality consists 
having suggested the only solution this problem which gives satisfaction all 
essential requirements. 

this solution, after what has been adduced against Mr. Yule Oldham’s 
arguments, there are, apparently, some circumstantial difficulties, principally 
derived from the fact the historians who discussed the subject having forgotten, 
‘to great extent, Portuguese authorities and documents, well from the 
generally illogical methods employed geographers discussing historical 
problems. 


Il. 


really any land south-west Cape Verde were known before 1448, how 
account, says Sig. Errera, for the silence all sources [of information] 
for the ignorance the Portuguese government itself?” certain,” the 
historian continues, “that the Portuguese the fifteenth century entirely 
lackened knowledge any land the south-west, nor there the slightest trace 
such knowledge.” the cartographers the second half the 
fifteenth century,” Sig. Errera assures us, “represents the mysterious land 
Biancho.” 

this point Sig. Errera’s argument typical one the unconscious 
erroneous processes criticism common among those who discuss the historical 
problems geographical discovery. These historians speak all the maps that 
were drawn, and all the documents that were written the world, existed 
unaltered condition, systematically classified and kept public archives. 
ascertain that supposed geographical discovery was not registered any map, 
all maps were existence, and all the existing maps were known, would un- 
doubtedly have been very important argument indeed, very different from that 
which, under the limitation actual circumstances, Sig. Errera, any historian, 
authorized employ. things really are, Sig. Errera should, think, have 
prudently limited himself speak the cartographers knows, whom 
information has reached him. What follows will show that the process employed 
historians, being wrong, therefore dangerous. 

When, 1500, Master “Bachiller Arts and Medecine, Physician 
and Cosmographer Manuel Portugal,” writes the king, his letter 
May about the land just found, what to-day called South America, the 
fleet Pedro Alvarez Cabral, board which was, Master says that 
those lands might the king see represented the mappamundi which Pero Vaz 
Bisagudo had, with the only difference, adds, that the said mappamundi does 
not mention the land was not, while he, Master could certify 
(Brazil) very well peopled.t Master remarks, besides, the 
King Portugal (no doubt for him well distinguish the map from others 

But begun April 28: Yesterday, Monday, April 27.” 

This document was published (by Varnhagen) 1843: Revista trimensal 
Varnhagen’s Historia geral Brazil, pp. 423, 424 (Madrid, 1854). The 
original manuscript Arch. nac. Torre Corpo Chronologico,’ parte 
Mago doc. No. was recently published the ‘Memorias Portu- 
gueza. Centenario Descoberta America’ (facsimile), pp. 61-63 (1892) (very 
incorrectly) and Alguns Docum. Arch.,’ pp. 122, 123 (Lisboa, This 
last the only correct transcription. 
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which, probably, more lands were represented the Atlantic), that the said 
mappamundi was old (ancient, and had the Mina, Jorge 
Mina, the north coast the present Gulf (iuinea (the locality, 
maps and books, unaccountably called the Portuguese reached 
this point 1469, Sig. Errera may see clearly that, opposition his categorical 
assertion, there really existed cartographers who, before the middle the 
fifteenth century, represented their maps land occupying place the coast 
Brazil exactly, approximately, that such cosmographer Master 
considered the very same country which, 1500, landed. 

that same letter Master tells Manuel how and the pilots 
fleet ascertained the latitude the land discovered, which they found 17° 
south. This circumstance (added the remark that the map seen Portugal 
was old) proves his reference the mappamundi possession the 

Master did not mean any the lands already found, more the 
north, Columbus his companions and followers. 

Having remarked that the new land discovered Cabral was represented 
the map the Bisagudo, Master directly adds, that first (in fact, for five 
days) the said land was supposed four islands together, which 
may have meant that the land was represented island the mappamundi 
quoted, and that they themselves first thought one—this, all events, 
proving, once more, that continents may taken for islands, even after four days’ 
exploration along their coasts, and, therefore, that the north-east point South 
America might also have been taken for authentic 

But absolutely proved fact that, map the fifteenth century, 
there was land represented the south-west Cape Verde, and assume that 
the knowledge might have influenced the direction taken the expedition 

This map existed Portugal least since March, 1500, when Cabral sailed. 
The designation old (antigo) given Master proves that could not 
more recent than the middle the century. 

Pero Vaz Cunha, nicknamed “the Bisagudo,” who was sent 1488, 
ii. pp. 93, (Lisboa, 1792); Garcia Rezende, 
(1545); Barros, ‘Da Asia,’ Decada liv. cap. viii. ff. 32-38 
(1552); Faria Sousa, Asia Portugueza. Memoria todas las iii. 530 
(Lisboa, 1675). Peter Osbeck, alias Perkin Warbeck, the sapposed Duke York who 
rebelled against Henry VII. England, was Portugal page the Bisagudo 
(Garcia Rezende), Miscellanea, 1545. 

From April 27. Pero Vaz Caminha, Carta Elrey Manuel,’ 
1500, Arch. nac. Torre Gaveta maco No. Doe. Arch.’ 
(1892), pp. 108-121. 

the map Sebastian Munster 1544, the whole north-east South America 
called America, sive Insula Brasilis. must remind readers that when Columbus 
first sighted, 1599, the South American continent, considered two 
and called them Isla Santa and Isla Gracia. 

the determination distances the fifteenth and beginning sixteenth 
century navigators, interesting see Master telling, the letter Manuel, 
how often the differences between the pilots—who reckoned the nautical chart—and 
observed with the astrolabe—were greater than 150 leagues. Ina very 
important document (1529) for the intelligence and early XVIth century 
graphy, the Duke shows how, every ship going India, all pilots and 
cosmographers had different reckonings distances, sometimes wide apart 
leagues. (Torre Tombo, Gaveta 18, Mago No. Alguns Docum.,’ 1892, 493. 
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1500, why did the Kings Portugal not ascertain its truth before? pre- 
what they tried 1498, but could not then, could not have 
done before, shall show later on. 

Looking for the authentic island maps made between 1448 and 1500, 
Mr. Yule Uldham thought had found Behaim’s globe There 
appears land (which fulfils the essential conditions the problem raised 
Biancho’s map 1448) represented island with extensive coast-line 
south-west Cape Verde. Were the island represented Behaim located ona 
modern map, would occupy, fact, part the coast South America. Given 
the coincidence between cartographical drawing and geographical reality, Mr. 
Yule Oldham thought more rational suppose that Bebaim’s island answered 
some, the time, reported information, more less indefinite, and present 
totally unknown, essentially analogous that which had guided Biancho 
1448, than resort the always ready and easy hazard explanation. 

The objection opposed Sig. Errera this point worthy special 
comment typically representative historical method extensively employed. 
Sig. Errera does not dispute the island represented Bebaim having all the 
essential qualities island. thinks, notwithstanding, 
that nothing common exists between the two, since Behaim’s opinion the 
island his globe St. Brandon island. From which may inferred that 
any island, even undoubtedly existent, which St. Brandon’s name might 
given (or probably any other the names which legendary circumstances have 
been attached) would become for Sig. Errera fabulous island. If, instead 
having written near the doubtful island the story telling how St. Brandon arrived 
there the year 565, Behaim bad written this, any other equivalent legend, 
near one the authentic Azores, Canary, Cape Verde islands, Sig. Errera 
would have doubted its existence. the contrary, had attached 
neither inscription nor name the south-west Cape Verde, Sig. Errera 
would have reason for not accepting Biancho’s authentic island. 

is, Sig. Errera affirms, without avy other explicit reason, that “St. 
Brandon’s island has really nothing, emphatically insists 
with Biancho’s island.” But this precisely quod est demonstrandum. 

Other thought that, Biancho saw maps between 1436 and 
1448, the that time well-known Azores, the place where cartographers used 
draw the Antillia, had move the latter southwards (in fact, far south 
the south-west Cape Verde) rather than accept—what, for part, think 
would the most natural thing do—the supposed Antillia and the real Azores 
one and the same thing. 

Those who employ this argument unconsciously start from the idea that the 
islands represented maps were themselves labelled nature, had, nature, 
their names written them. Old maps represented island (no matter under 
what names) “on the very part the ocean” which real island was one 
day found and colonized. Would not rational, then (in fact, the rational 
thing), that the newly discovered island was the one represented old 
How could Biancho have felt sure that one the undoubtedly discovered Azores was 
not the island previously called Antillia, they both occupied the very same 
the ocean, his any other older map? could the progress discovery 
compel Biancho move the Antillia southwards, the name Azores,” any 
other given the Portuguese, could have proved that none those islands had 
been previously supposed exist under name Antillia, they had 


Geographical Journal, March, 1895, pp. 234, 235. 
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their names irremediably pasted, engraved, sculptured nature upon them? 
One the geographers who opposed Mr. Oldham said that the latter “surely would 
not maintain that the islands the Seven Cities existed reality.” 

These words show the full the curious confusion which dominates many 
the historians who have worked out these geographical subjects. appears 
perfectly clear that fantastic legends, which the Atlantic islands have 
been the object, are one thing, and the real existence those islands quite another 
one thing believe that St. Brandon landed Atlantic island the 
year 565, that escaping from Spain the year 711, established 
themselves this any other island (which presents impossibility its 
essential elements, but may not have sufficient historical corroboration), and 
another believe the existence those islands; above all, one thing 
believe the decidedly marvellous circumstanees which are said have accom- 
panied these supposed discoveries, and quite another thing believe 
that there were already existeace, the Atlantic Ocean, during the sixth and 
eighth centuries, islands, some which least the Greeks, the the 
Carthaginians knew, and the Arabs and more recent nations, fact, re-discovered 
there. 

Why might Mr. Yule Oldham not believe the real existence lands which 
received the names Antillia the Seven Cities, without the same time 
feeling bound believe the stories told about them 

was supposed that islands existed the Atlantic the west the coasts 
Europe and Africa, long before they undoubtedly began frequented 
Now, bappened that islands were, fact, found the Atlantic. 
Can doubt their existence 

For many geographers names seem themselves powerful enough 
nullify the existence the lands which they are applied, and soon they 
suppose that the island map might some land, the old and 
vague knowledge which had been represented the name and legend St. 
Brandon Antillia, they directly decline believe its existence, speaking 
changes places the map, they were equivalent changes names 
islands—two things, however, entirely different. 


Andrea Biancho helped Fra Mauro the drawing the well-known map 


made between 1457 and still the island not represented it. 


But the the occupation which the Portuguese Fra Mauro and Biancho 
could not have been ignorant that time, are not represented either. Fra 
Mauro’s map systematic representation the world which entirely obeys 
theoretical views, essentially the same those which determined the construction 
the ninth map Biancho’s 1486 Atlas. Fra Mauro knew, doubt, that between 
the west and east borders his there was vast sea with, least, islands, 
but the existence the latter had importance for the and delineation 
his systematic world. therefore did not include the Azores the authentic 
ésland, which his contributor had represented 1448, did not include, 


other places, many other islands, explicitly declaring that had not room for 
them. 


Geographical Journal, March, 1895, pp. 235, 236. 
234. 

Marciana,’ Venice. 

Facsimile, Santarem, Atlas. 


questo mar [China] sono molte isole quale non meto per non havere 
(Fra Mauro). See facsimile Santarem, Atlas. 
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Another great objéction the identification the authentic island with the 
north-east angle South America is, for Signor Errera, absolutely invincible” 
insuperabile”),* that is, the silence all Portuguese historians 
such discovery. 

Let now see what limits this objection must confined. 

fact that the known Portuguese historians not present any clear 
reference land discovered during the fifteenth century, 1500 miles the south- 
west Cape Verde, except what, about the map Pero Vaz Cunha, the 
Bachiller says his letter King Manuel But numerous 
documents, and the confession historians themselves, know that they did 
not register relate all the voyages all the discoveries undoubtedly accomplished 
their time. 

Who were, the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the Portuguese historians 

Almost all the writers who dealt with any long period Portuguese history 
were chroniclers, charged with the solemn commemoration the deeds 
the princes, and those done under their orders auspices. The expeditions they 
mention are merely official expeditions. Their narratives are essentially panegyric. 
The chronicles discovery were written royal command order com- 
memorate what, having been only ordered kings princes, chroniclers almost 
always courteously proved have beeu actually achieved kings and princes 
themselves, each individual king prince being the same time shown the first 
all, and the initiator everything. This the style naturally imposed 
the court courtiers: such were Gomes Eanes Azurara, Duarte Pacheco Pereira, 
Barros, and Lopes Castanheda. 

Antonio was not official chronicler. therefore mentions his 
book other expeditions than the Portuguese, well some private voyages, less 
celebrated, and never written before, which therefore, course time, naturally 
became doubtful, would already so, shortly after they were accomplished. 

Many even official unsuccessful attempts were, doubt, omitted the 
chroniclers, the splendour infallible Azurara mentions 
that two galleys were said have passed Cape Bojador without ever returning, 
even before the first expeditions the Henrique, but adds that 
could not believe and when has tell the death Goncalo Cintra, 
thinks necessary excuse himself for such extraordinary and unbecoming 
explaining that would ugly thing not mention the 
unfortunate well the fortunate occurrences, taking the trouble quote Cicero 
prove that one the duties the historian write the 

Gomes Eanes Azurara (writing from 1453 1460) clearly shows which 
were the limits and exclusive object his work, intended relate the remarkable 
deeds achieved during the discovery and conquest Guinea (according the 
geographical meaning this name the beginning the fifteenth century),§ 
Affonso Portugal With other events not related this special 


Loc. cit., 223. 

Idem., 140. 

Aqui Comeca cronica qual som scriptos todollos feitos notavees que 
passaram conquista Guinee,” words the Paris manuscript after the 
letter the king (1452). 
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object, even they had taken place the Jnfante’s time, Azurara does not concern 
himself. For all that refers acts the life, done others under 
his promoted him, but not immediately connected with Guinea, 
directs the reader the general chronicles Portugal.* only speaks 
the Canary and Madeira archipelagos, apologizing for doing so.t says him- 
self that leaves many things silence, order not divert his writing 
from what had The existence expeditions previous 1418 
only known from other writers documents which Gomes Eanes does not 
mention. Thus, for instance, nothing found the Chronicle the Dis- 
covery Guinea,’ the Atlantic explorations under Castro, 
Velho Cabral 1416, 1431, and 1432 (1427 And 
Barros himself who says that Portuguese had those times discovered 
more lands than those find Gomes Eanes 

can not, therefore, said that Azurara presented full statement 
all the Portuguese expeditions which had been fitted out 1448.” 

This was the opinion Ferdinand Denis,tt the discoverer Azurara’s manu- 
script, and has been often repeated since the chronicle was published but 
evidently persons who had not read had not completely mastered the 
subject. 

1505 King Manuel charged Duarte Pacheco Pereira with the detailed 
study the coasts Africa, only general reconnoitred, the first discovery, 
north the Islet Cruz, where Bartholomeu Dias had stopped. Although Pacheco 
enlarged the king’s first plan, still merely the book 
and, besides Africa, only other regions far they could give 


Idem., cap. 

Idem., 33. 

Diogo Gomes Cintra, ‘De Prima inventione Insulis Peregrina- 
tionibus lusitanorum.’ Manuscript the Hof- und Staats-Bibliothek, 
Miinchen. Cod. Chart, No. 583, ff. 270-283 (Cat. 1858), published Dr. Schmeller, 
Ueber Valentim Fernandes Miinchen [1847], pp. 18, 19. Diogo Gomes 
one the most important and neglected authorities. Major Life Prince 
Henry,’ pp. 64, 65, ed. 1868) feels doubtful about some his statements, found 
him, says, inaccurate. But the expression such doubts disappears the second 
edition 1877, 53. See dos Acores,’ xii. pp. Canto, Cente- 
nario Infante Henrique (Ponta Delgada, 1894), pp. 3-5. 

Gabriel Valsequa, map 1439; Martin Behaim, Globe (Niirnberg, 1492); 
‘Saudades Terra,’ liv. iii. cap. Arch. des Agores,’ iv, 

Asia,’ Dec. liv. cap. ii., (1552). 

Herr Ravenstein, Geographical Journal, March, 1895, 

Portugal,’ ii. 43: 1839). 

‘Revue Bibliographie analytique,’ ii. 563 (Paris, 1841). 

Esmeraldo Situ Orbis’ (written between 1505-1520). Manuscript the end 
the sixteenth century. Evora. Cod. Published Sr. Raphael 
Azevedo Basto (Lisboa, 1892). This work, for three centuries almost unknown, 
deserves special study, which, course, cannot now carry out. 

“It will enough for if, omitting all other developpments, only write 
those who tell their navigation Ethiopia” (Duarte Pacheco, loc. Prologo, 
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knowledge the road India. this introduction added, with the brief 
mention some the great circles [of the sphere] and the relative quantities 
land and water the world.” this preliminary part that, when quoting 
Istorial,” says that the thirteenth century existence 
fourth part the the ocean, was already known.” show how 
careful was avoiding dealing with any other lands outside those his pro- 
gramme, suffices say that does not mention all the expedition which, 
under the command Cabral, reached South America 1500, and very 
probably, (Pacheco) was. is, however, this work that incidentally 
found the following important reference 

Duarte Pacheco Pereira tells how, 1498, and therefore immediately after 
Vasco Gama’s departure the India voyage (July, 1497), King Manuel 
Portugal ordered expedition sent discover the western parts beyond 
the width the ocean sea, where such great with many and large 

The last part this sentence clearly points the lands found Christopher 
Columbus, this fact precisely strengthening the supposition that the voyage pro- 
jected Manuel was not sent the objective the two first (1492 and 
1495) trans-Atlantic Spanish explorations, but the south them. voyage did 
not take place, male son Fernando and Izabel Spain having 
died, their eldest daughter, wife Manuel Portugal, became heiress the 
crown that April that very same year, 1498, the Kiog and 
Queen Portugal were solemnly sworn Toledo successors the Castillian 
queen. But 1498 Manuel’s wife died,t and the following year 1499 
Vasco Gama arrived from India. 1500, however, fleet, commanded 
Pedro Alvarez Cabral, was destined, all probability, not only follow the 
results Gama’s discoveries, but try the exploration entrusted two years before 
Duarte Pacheco. 

Let now sum some the facts have carefully collected and discussed 

(a) map made 1448 represented extensive land south-west Cape Verde, 
similar shape the north-east corner South America 

(6) There was Portugal map, older but certainly not more 
than the middle the fifteenth century, with Atlantic land represented 
west Cape Verde 

(c) 1498 King Manuel plans send expedition commanded 
Duarte Pacheco Pereira, which was cross the Atlantic very probably the 
south-west Portugal 

the same king, having been prevented from doing before, sends 
fact fleet, which—without being carried away any storm, shall prove 
another place,—arrives land (South America) which the cosmographers and 
pilots recognize being the same which they had seen marked the old map 
(b) which existed Portugal. 

Barros only have the work named Asia’ (begun 1535, and 


Fr. Vincentius Belvacensis, ‘Speculum Historiale’ (Strasbourg, 1473), lib. ii. 
cap. (Pacheco says, cap. cento satenta sete). This is, doubt, the edition 
mentioned through typographical mistake Sr. Basto the 1743 edition (notes 
Pacheco’s 

ff. 18, 19; ff. 22-26 Jeronymo Osorio, rebus Emmanuelis,” 
lib. ff. 26-30 (1571, Olysippone). 
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partially published 1552). the word the Portuguese then meant, 
almost exclusively, the north part this continent, specially the so-called 
kingdoms Marroco and Fez, the Algharves beyond the Sea.” The rest they 
-dealt with their books under the name Asia,” not exactly section 
the latter, but the road it.* 

Barros speaks Cabral’s voyage South America because was incident 
the official expedition India, adding, “In part, which 
Santa Cruz, shall make more particular mention this arrival 
Pedr’ 

Nothing, therefore, could have been concluded from Barros’s silence any 
discovery the west Europe Guinea. But the very same Barros who 
declares that, many who were the explorations, navigations, and commerce, 
cannot give any news, they did not come where men are made able 
honour and name, which place the king’s house; for which omission, therefore, 
must pardoned; moreover, true that writers cannot make very 
particular mention persons, writers who much look for them brake History’s 
Again, another place says: islands Sio Thomé, Anno 
Bom, and Principe were also discovered King Affonso’s [V.] order, well 
other places and islands, which not particularly write, not find 
neither when, nor which captains, they were discovered; but know, 
the public voice, that more things were discovered during this king’s than 
what have written.” 

have already showed how Antonio was more independent writing 
his work. But nothing leads suppose that knew all the events that 
had taken place previous his safer build history what 
authors tell than their silence. One passage has been quoted 
referring the discovery Biancho’s authentic island. Mr. very 
sensibly observed that story may may not refer the same 
event,” which does not, any way, alter the probabilities the Still 
convenient correct the quotations taken, not from the original text this 
Portuguese historian, but from its translation. After having spoken voyage 
which took place 1447, but without affirming the same year, 
says the next voyage mentions, is, moreover, told that the mean time 
Portuguese ship, coming out the Straits Gibraltar, was carried westwards 
much further than what was contemplated, and arrived island where 
there were cities and people who spoke our The master 
the ship said have brought some sand, which was sold jeweller 
Lisbon, from which good quantity gold was obtained. This having been 


known the Pedro, who then governed, had written the 
royal Archives (Casa Tombo).” 


Manuel Faria Sousa, Europa, Asia Africa Portuguesa,’ vols. (1678-1681). 

‘Da Asia,’ liv. cap. ii. 56. 

Idem., liv. cap. 66. phrase, revealing the method followed 
one the best chroniclers who ever existed any country, should 
attentively considered modern student, who often unconsciously judges the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the light nineteenth-century customs. 

Affonso V., precisely the king who reigned from 1438 1481. 

‘Da Asia,’ Dec. liv. ii. cap. ii. 

Geographical Journal, April, 1895, 391. 

que compos nobre notavel Antonio dos diversos 
desvayrados caminhos por onde nos tempos passados Pimenta especearia veyo 


India nossas partes assi todos Descobrimentos antigos modernos feitos até 
era 1550,’ etc. (Lishoa, 1563), ff. v., 20. 


} 
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From this literal version, the known and adopted English translation widely 
differs. 

The English translation was published Hakluyt,* but not responsible 
for it. says himself, his Sir Robert Cecil, that “some honest and 
well-affected merchant” England did it. hope his honesty was greater than 
his acquaintance with the Portuguese language. 1862 the Hakluyt Society 
again published the same translation, this time accompanied the Portuguese 
with which, evidently, was not compared, would otherwise have 
been discovered that, more than one point, the translation goes far say 
the contrary the original. 

again misled Hakluyt’s translation that Mr. Yule Oldham 
goes state that inclined believe that the island thus found 
was Nova Spagna—that is, the West 

Now, says precisely the contrary, shown the following translation 
from the 1563 text: some pretend that these lands and islands, which the 
Portuguese touched, are those now called Antilhas and New Spain, and advance 
many reasons this purpose, which not mention because not wish 
make myself responsible for them, people used say every land they did not 
know that was the New Spain.” 

Sig. Errera also knows, afraid, second-hand says that 
neither Mr. nor Herr knew quoted passage. 
Both, fact, quote, the supposed 1447 voyage, the later work Horn,tt 
who, however, himself quotes Purchas drawn from Galvio (whom calls 


those who consider the silence ‘of historians reason dis- 
prove the reality voyages and explorations only brought light scattered 
documents, may convenient recall some facts. 

Portuguese historian refers the expeditions sent Affonso IV. 


Portugal (from before 1336 1341), make discoveries the Atlantic. late as. 
the middle the seventeenth century, Baronio published some Bulls referring 


Antonio Galvano, The discoveries the world from their first original unto the 
year 1555,’ corrected, quoted, and published Hakluyt. Londini, 

Bethune (Hakluyt Society, London, 1862). Although the editor says has 
corrected “some omissions and made additions, comparing Hakluyt’s version with 
the original,” modestly admits “slight and superficial knowledge the Portu- 
guese language,” having charged with the collation the texts Count Lavradio, 
“the gentlemen the Portuguese Legation,” and Chevalier Santos,” who evidently 
did nothing. The first Portuguese edition extremely rare, but exists 
the British Museum (C. 32, a). The second 1731 also very rare. happen, 
however, have two copies it. 

Geographical Journal, March, 1895, 229. 

cit., 218, note. 

‘The Discovery North America’ (London, 1892), 656. 

Entdekung Amerikas’ (Berlin, 1892), 198. 

Horn, Originibus Americanis. Originibus Gentium Americanarum,’ 
lib. cap. ii. (Haga, 1652). Still, Mr. Harrisse often quotes the two rare Portuguese 
editions well the English translation 1601. 
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them, and letter 1827 Ciampi discovered, the Biblio- 
theca Megliabeciana Florence,t and among Boccaccio’s manuscripts, some docu- 
ments proving that one those the Canary Islands 

Portuguese historian speaks navigator called Machico, after whom, 
probably, whole district the island Madeira was named. recently 
1894 unique document revealed for the first time the existence, 1379, 
Portuguese sailor that 

Ruy Pina and Garcia Rezende, who are the contemporary and funda- 
mental historians the period between 1481 and 1495 II.), not 
mention their chronicles§ the name Bartholomeu Dias, nor the voyage 
1486, which was the most decisive all, the first the Cape Good Hope 
was reached and passed, opening the sea route India. 

the end 1491, beginning 1492, II. Portugal sent Pedro 
Barcellos and Fernandes Lavrador discover lands the north-west 
Europe, the latter’s name being, doubt, the authentic origin the name 
part North America. They persevered those explorations 1495; and 
only recently 1894 two documents were discovered mentioning 

The travels Dr. Martim (or Martinho) Lopes Sulterius through Europe and 
Asia, the Arctic Sea, Lapland, Norway, and Iceland, the last part the 
century are not mentioned contemporary historians. Some the 
documents proving them were only recently published and made 

have shown how dangerous draw conclusions from the silence 
historians. must now prove the same the absence documents. 

Often, now, hypercritical historians cancel the assertions chronicler, 
very probable tradition, for want corroborative documents. How could that 
have happened,” they exclaim, without having been mentioned any contem- 
porary forgetting that, doing, they unconsciously start from the 
alleged Sig. already pointed out connection with 
maps, that all documents are still existence, are well known, have been read, 
interpreted, and classified. 

absolutely certain that from 1431 1449 seven the Azores islands were 
found and occupied the Portuguese; and still there document clearly 
showing how and when each one those islands was discovered. 

Even after the mention the Lavrador’s name many maps the beginning 
the sixteenth century, and the reference, apparently decisive, the map the 
Wolfenbuttel Library, the existence any person that name was doubtful. 

Odorico Raynoldo, Annales ecclesiastici,’ vi. pp. 359-366 (Luca, 1750). 

Sebastian Ciampi, ‘Monumenti d’un Manoscritto autographo Messer Gio. 
Cetaldo’ (Firenze, 1827). 

gem Diario Nolicias, 1894. 

ii. pp. 1-204 (Lisboa, 1792); Garcia Rezende, Lyvro das obras 
(Lisboa, 1545). 

Arch. dos xii. pp. 353-371, 529, 530. The existence both Machico and 
Lavrador only brought our knowledge documents entirely private 
character, 

Arch. nac. Torre Tombo, Chronologico,’ part No. 39, pub- 
lished Doc. 1892, pp. 123-124; Dr. Sousa Viterbo, ‘Medicos 
Familia Real Portugueza,’ Journal Sociedade das Sciencias Medicas (Lisboa, 1893), 
pp. 64-68; Stephen Morse, Portugal’ (London, 1891), pp. 166, 167. 
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The loss the unique document, for such time buried private archives, 
would sufficient for Sig. Errera aad other historians maintain that, had 
man ever seen the land called-after him, should most certainly have the descrip- 
tion his travels and the mention his name the documents and histories 
the period.* 

Azurara’s original manuscript and copies the chronicle the discovery and 
conquest Guinea, were already lost the begiuning the sixteenth century, 
and has only been thoroughly read and used the students the nineteenth 
century. 

The original manuscript Duarte Pacheco Pereira’s Esmeraldo situ 
even now unknown. The loss the only sixteenth-century copy extant would 
represent the total annihilation the single notice possess the interesting 
official project exploration towards the south-west 1498, and historians 
geography would then feel themselves authorized declare, with their characteristic 
assurance, that such project had never been conceived. 

reference the period Biancho’s 1448 map, Ruy Pina, who succeeded 
Azurara official chronicler, and completed re-wrote Affonso V.’s chronicle, 
jess forgotten wasted than his (the king’s) flesh and body, which the earth 
eating up.”t Affonso Cerveira, whom Azurara used, nothing was known, 
even the time Barros, who says the sources from which had 
derive his history the discoveries, The affairs the time V., 
promised, did not find; or, ever wrote them, they were 
lost with other writings, which time has consumed. Therefore what write about 
King time mere fragment this discovery. 

Those who only read Azurara, and see there the mention the 
ships and captains who went out for the purpose discovery from 1418 1448, 
are led the supposition that all found his that minute 
and methodical registration was made everything, Sagres, Lagos, and 
Lisbon were all Portugal, and all Portuguese the pilots and servants Infante 
Henrique. 

While discussing Mr. Oldham’s memoir, Mr. Beazley apparently contested the 
fact that Portuguese ships were lost, generalized, from the special case which 
referred, that track every ship was accounted for, and its 
Portugal 

the middle the seventeenth century, Faria Sousa describes the docu- 
ments found the official armadas, the following words: some the 
first armadas the number ships not known, and some them the memory 
certain which ships went and which remained. did not mention the 
names the and galedes, most them are not the memoirs. 
the present list has ever been made the armadas that sailed from for 
the discovery the seas and coasts Africa and Asia, with the exception the 
time the king Manuel, and the year 1497, which Vasco Gama went 


Errera, loc. cit., pp. 220, 221. 

‘Chronica Affonso V., Prologo Manuel, Coll. Livros ined.,’ (Lisbon, 
1790), 201. 

Geographical Journal, March, 1895, 236. Mr. Yule Oldham rightly said, 
answer this, that could not “accept the statement.” now show why. 
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discover India sea.”* Precisely the year 1447, which Yule Oldham 
more specially attributes the discovery the Authentic Island, Faria Sousa 
writes, were answering Mr. Beazley’s unfounded assertion: “Other 
armadas were sent Infunte Henrique, which neither the number nor the 
epoch are known.” And, after mentioning the discoveries and armadas 1469, 
Faria Sousa goes say, this there were other discoveries, 
which the authors are unknown, and others which have been forgotten; 
this neglect and interruption exploring was also due the king’s (D. Affonso 
wars Africa and Castille.” 

But Signor Errera says argument can possibly explain how the 
discovery which would have revealed, century before Columbus and Cabral, 
the existence the South American lands, could have been forgotten,” 

This sentence leads note another the curious delusions historians, 
They unconsciously take for granted that the men who, the fifteenth century, 
touched any point what now call America, had the same reasons have 
now fairly estimate the importance the event. 

would have been, doubt, unaccountable, had the value what now 
know the continent South America been entirely understood, that the 
discovery part should have been forgotten; that any man, having 
discovered it, with full consciousness the importance and consequences such 
deed, could have neglected present all its real magnitude. But nobody 
could have known before 1448, that any important land found south-west Cape 
Verde was part vast, rich, and populous new continent. And the argument 
seen impossible, when those who advance take the trouble place them- 
selves the position the men the middle the fifteenth century, The new 
land the 1448 map was represented island—one more island—and such 
was, doubt, considered the person who revealed its existence Biancho, 

‘The exploration the Atlantic was very active the fifteenth century. 

The 1436 atlas the same Biancho proves that, soon after the reconnoitring 
least the first Azores islands, the Portuguese sailed the region 
and still, occupied accumulated seaweeds, and named Biancho with the 
Portuguese expression, Mar quote only the voyage related 
and attributed his translators and commentators the year 1447, gives 
impression very different from that produced the knowledge the numerous 
expeditions projected and sent out the West Atlantic, some which have 
still authentic documents. 

1452, Diogo and Pedro Velasco sailed for more than 150 leagues 
west the island 1457, the Jnfante Fernando planned Atlantic 


Faria Sousa, Memoria las Armadas. Asia, iii. 523 (Lisboa, 1675). The 
italics are mine. 

Idem., 527. 

Faria Sousa, loc. cit., 519. 

Loe. cit., 224. 

Everybody knows the amusing explanation this name given Formaleone 
due Carte Antique’ (Venezia, 1783), 48), and adopted Humboldt 
Examen Critique,’ etc., iii. (1837)), forgetting that the Portuguese call the Sar- 
vesicules, bagas, berries.” 

Alguns Doc., (1892), 14; Jan. 20, Liv. Misticos,’ 69; Sousa, Hist 
Casa real, Provas,’ iii. 500; Arcb. Mr. Yule Oldham 
speaks this voyage the authority Fernando Columbus’ (1571). 
Las Casas, Hist. las liv. xiii. vol. 100 (1825); Canto, Corte 
pp. 30, 59; Arch. dos 250. 
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explorations.* Before 1460, one ship seems have reached unknown land 
doubt the west, and possibly the south-west, where the navigators, fearing 
the natives, did not remain long time, coming back Portugal with news the 
Infante Henrique.t 1462, Fernandes Tavira tries discover 
new lands the west-north-west the Canary and Madeira.; 1473, new 
attempts are made discover islands west the Cape Verde archipelago.g 
the same year, Ruy Goncalves Camara goes westwards look for new lands. 
From 1474 dates the well-known correspondence between Canon Fernando Martins 
Roriz and Paolo del Pozzo Toscanelli, the navigation the Atlantic, and 
discovery Asia the the year 1475 tries make 
discoveries westwards, far from the Guinea seas.** 1476 Antonio Leme sails 
the west.tt 1480-1481 Thlyde, Thomas Lyde, Lloyde, starts from 
the west 1484 Domingues Arco intends look for 
reported new island the the moment leaving the Canary islands, 
his first voyage 1492, Columbus remembers having seen Lisbon this 
discover the west route India. From 1486, earlier, 1490, one voyage the 
west the Sargasso Atlantic region was ordered (or Portuguese 
1486 the Portuguese expect find islands and firme the 
west, and prepare expedition commanded and Affonso 


(1892), 22; Jose Torres, acerca Originalidade das dos Portu- 
guezes. Revista dos 290 (1851). 

Las Casas, loc. cit., xiii. vol. 100. 

Arch. Torre Tombo, ‘Carta Aff. 1462, Out. 20; Misticos,’ ii. 155 
‘Alguns ete. (1892), 32; Senna ‘Memoria Historica uma 
supposta Ilha norte (1843), pp. 82, 83. 

Arch. Torre Tombo, ‘Carta Aff. (1473), Jan. 12; liv. 
v.; Alguns Doc.,’ ete. (1892), 37. 

Arch. Torre Tombo, Carta Aff. V.,’ 1473, Junho 21; Liv. das 
Jose Torres, Mem.,’ Rev. dos Canto, ‘Os Corte pp- 
61-63; Alguns Doc.,’ ete. (1892), 37. 

Martins had met Toscanelli Rome between 1460 and 1464, and talked with 
him about explorations the west. See Gustavo Uzielli, Paolo dal Pozzo 
(Firenze, 1892), pp. 91, 212; Idem., ‘La vita tempi dal Pozzo Toscanelli- 
Raccolta Documenti Studi. Commissione Colombiana’ (Roma, 1894), part 
pp. 252, 263, 304, 550. 

Arch. Torre Tombo, Cartas Aff. 1475, Jan. 28, Nov. 10; Chancel 
das v.; Senna Freitas, *Mem. historic’ (1843), pp. 77, 78; Canto, Corte 
Reaes,’ pp. 63, 64; Alguns Doc.,’ ete. (1892), pp. 41, 42. 

Las Casas, cit., lib. cap. vol. (1875). 

Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, MS. No. 210, 195; ‘Itineraria Symonis 
Simeonis Willelmi (Cantab., 1778), pp. 267, 268; Cornelio Desimoni, 
Giovanni Caboto,’ ete. (1881), pp. Harrisse, Jean Sebastian 
Cabot’ (Paris, 1882), 44; Discovery North America’ (1892), 659; ‘John Cabot 
the discoverer North America,’ etc. (London, 1896), 42. 

xxii. 34; Livro das v.; Doc.,’ ete. (1892), 56. 

Fernandez Duro, Colon Pinzon. Memorias Acad. 
234-235 (Madrid, 1883); Probanza Noy. 1532. 

No. 1897.] 
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Estreito, whom Martim Behaim accompany.* first exploration was 
calculated last six months, and all the discoveries were realized two 
years. During the last years the fifteenth first years the sixteenth 
century (1486-1506) Gaspar Goncalves Machado, from Ribeira Secca, the 
island Terceira, tries, during the residence there Martim Behaim, dis- 
cover land north the From 1493 (July 14) dates the letter which 
Hieronymus Monetarius (Miinzmeister), the arrival Columbus 
Lisbon March the same year, incites King II. reach Asia 
the From the last months 1491, the first 1492, 
Pedro Barcellos and Fernandes Lavrador undertake, order the king 
Portugal, several voyages discovery, exclusively, principally, the north- 
west.§ 1491, 1492, begin continue, with without the two latter navigators 
with them, the seven years’ explorations from Bristol which Pedro 
Ayala’s letter (1498, July 25) the Spanish monarchs And all leads the 
conclusion that this same Fernandes Lavrador continues his personal attempts 
late and accompanies, guides, their exploration the Bristol 
travellers, during the first years the sixteenth century. With these adventures 
the first voyages the are directly connected. After the return 
Columbus 1493, king about send expedition the west, 
commanded Almeida.** The two three expeditions 


* Arch. Torre do Tombo, ‘Carta de D. 1486, Margo *Chaneel, iv. 
(1875). Carta Julho, 24; iv. 101 v.; Liv. das 113 Senna 
Freitas, Histor.’ (1843), pp. 62-69 Canto, ‘Corte pp. 64-69; 
Senna Freitas, Hist.’ (1843), pp. Canto, pp. 
70; (1892), pp. 62,63. Julho, Chancel, iv. 101 
‘Canto, Reaes,’ 65; Alguns Doe.’ (1892), pp. 58-60. 

Fructuoso, ‘Saudades Terra,’ liv. vi. xxxviii., Cordeiro, Historia 
liv. vi. viii. 43, vol 323 (1866); Canto, Corte Reaes,’ 95. 

Fr. Alvaro Torre, Tractado Spera Mundo, tirada latim linguagem 
portugueza com uma carta que grande doutor mandon Elrey Portugal 
Dom Joham unique copy the Evora Silva, 
Diccionario 51; viii. pp. 52, (Lisboa, Arch. dos 
pp. 444-447; Dr. Schmeller, ‘Ueber Valentim Fernandez Aleman,’ 
pp. 9-11. 

Documents 1490, Oct. 18; 1495, Jan. 30, April 14; 1502, April 14; 1506. 
Torre Tombo, Carta Manuel, Chancel,’ xxxvi. 21; Arch. dos 
Agores,’ xii. pp. 529-530 (1894). 

(1862); Jean Sebastian (1882), doc. xiii., 329, Spanish text. 

Arch. Torre Tombo, Carta 1499, Out. 28; ‘Livro das 
v.; ‘Chancel,’ xvi. v.; Canto, ‘Os Corte 73; Alguns Doe.’ 
95. These, have shown, are not the curliest [authorizations discover] 
record for Mr. Harrisse says John Cabot the Discoverer North 
(London, 1896), therefore England was [not] the first nation 
Mr. Harrisse has it) follow the example Spain the 
sphere transatlantic discoveries.” 

Rezende, Vida IL,’ pp. 241, 242. 
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Vicente Dias Tavira, and the Cacenas Seville and Terceira island, more 
than 100 leagnes west the Azores, probably date from the last years the 
fifteenth century.* 

Between 1474 and 1496, Coelho sails the south-west, and supposed 
have found desert lands, where died with all his companions, with the excep- 
tion two who managed come back Terceira.t Betore October, 1495, 
plans send expedition lands that had been seen south-west the 
island the Dos Ermanos Biancho’s map), the Cape Verde 
archipelago, which direction, was known, canoes used from the 
coast And certain that before 1500 (probably between 1497 and 
1500) Gaspar Corte Real looked for new lands the west the 1500 
(before May) Ornellas (father-in-law Diogo Teive) volunteered 
explore the Atlantic for the kings will not mention any exploration 
subsequent 1500, the year well known, Pinzon and Cabral 
reached South America.4 

cannot, therefore, agree with Signor that Portuguese expedi- 
tions were directed the north Azores, nor that were destined look for 
the Antillia, although, profess not victim the delusion pointed 
out,tt not attach too much importance the name under which the 
navigators looked for, expected find, new lands, 

This condensed and doubt incomplete, but still considerable, list certainly 


does not contain mention all that happened; but gives, think, correct 


impression that during the fifteenth century many Europe for new lands 
the west, north-west, and also south-west, some even pretending have seen 
them, have landed them. ‘The legendary case the pilot who said 
have died Christopher house, before the latter’s first voyage, has been 
much This story, perhaps false its accessory elements, consider 
undoubtedly true all its essential points; for what that tradition (as well 
some historians) attributes the Spanish Portuguese shipwrecked pilot? That 
affirmed Columbus the existence lands the west, adding that had 
been there. But this exactly what Columbus necessarily heard, not from one 


Las cap. xiii. vol. 101 (1875); Herrera, Historia General los 
Hechos,’ etc. (1601), caps. ii., Cant», ‘Corte Reaes, 60; Dis- 


North America’ (1892), 661. 


Fr. Diogo das Chagas, Chrystalino Jardins varias flores,’ M.S. 
72. 

Columbus, ap. Las Casas, cit., cap. vol. 225 (1875). 

Arch. Torre Tombo, ‘Carta Manuel,’ 1500, Maio 12; ‘Arch. dos 
Alguns (1892), pp. 123, 150; Canto, ‘Os Corte 55. 

los iii. pp. 41, 42, 77, (Madrid, 1829); d’Ornellas, ‘Mem. Sobre 
residencia Christovam Colombo Iiha Madeira,’ ‘Mem. Comm. 
Portugueza Descobrimento d’Amer.’ (Lisboa, 1892). 

have mentioned all the sources, all the documents and archives, well the 


and works where they have been published, principally the Portuguese 


being the less known and studied. The two most complete published lists know 
the now existing vestiges old projected and actually made Atlantic explorations 
found Sr. Canto, Corte Rvaes’ (1883), pp. 59-95; and Mr. 
Discovery North America’ (1892), pp. 655-700. 

Loe. cit., 221, note. 

See 191. 
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resident the Atlantic islands, but from many them.* The list have just 
given is, believe, decisive prove it. Those who read cannot fail con- 
vinced the possibility, even probability, some more less intentional visit 
lands south-west Cape Verde from which might have been derived the in- 
formation registered the 1448’s map Andrea Biancho. 

The name Vaz Costa Corte Real (father the two Corte Reaes who, 
from 1500 1502, reached the lands North America and died there) became sur- 
rounded, during the second half the fifteenth century and the whole the sixteenth, 
ever-increasing, and fact legendary, reputation navigator and dis- 
coverer. Dr. Fructuoso, who the oldest known chronicler (end the sixteenth 
century), referring that some attributed Vaz the discovery 
Terceira and Jorge the Azores, the island Fogo (one Dos 
Ermanos) Cabo Verde, the discovery some parts the west (Ponente), and 
that will not conclude from this quotation more than can 
justified doing the most severe criticism, namely, that there was the 
sixteenth century tradition pointing some Portuguese the Azores islands 
having reached South America, other western parts, across the Atlantic, and 
that this tradition connected those supposed achievements with the discovery 
one the southernmost islands the Cape Verde 

Historians say that Columbus, who both 1492 and 1494 had started from 
the Canary islands, went, his third voyage 1498, due south-west from the 
Cape Verde archipelago, order ascertain the King Portugal was mistaken 
affirming that there was firma that direction. 

Mr. Yule Oldham rightly considers that this reason, the most 
adequate all explain the course the third voyage, “should have been 
generally and still,” continues, “it precise and reasonable 
could wished.” 

is, however, hardly less strange that many should have 
quoted, this particular point, their sole authority, small sentence 
Herrera, and not Las Casas, whom the former had copied. 

Now, Herrera was born fifty-one years after Columbus’s third voyage, and 
wrote more than ove century after it. quote him, and on'y him, naturally 


Pinheiro Chagas, ‘Las Novelas los descubrimientos. 
No. 17, (Madrid, 1892). 

Fructuoso’s sentence is, some pretend say that discovered the island 
Terceria itself and some parts the Ponente and Brazil, and Cabo Verde, where 
was the first sight the island Fogo, and give notice how continually threw 
out fire; and coming from the Ponente discovered Terceira itself and Jorge. 
‘Saudades Terra,’ MS. lib. ix.; Canto, ‘Os Corte Reaes,’ pp. 19, 38, 
(1833); José Accursio das Neves, politicas commerciaes sobre 
Descobrimentos dos Portuguezes Africa Asia’ (Lisboa, 1830), 36. 

lecture delivered London (South Place Ethical Society), December, 
1890, said that some was supposed that Vaz Corte Real had 
Newfoundland 1473.” Portuguese translation this lecture Oporto 
Portugal,’ 353 (Porto, 1891), the affirmative that discovery incorrectly attributed 
me. 

Geographical 1895, 232. 

Among others, the eminent American Mr. Justin Winsor Christopher 
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gives the wrong impression that historian, contemporary the event, and 
personally connected with Columbus, knew the alleged remarkable circumstance. 
Las Casas contemporary, personal friend Columbus and many his 
companions. What Las Casas says* much more explicit, much more 
important and favourable the hypothesis Mr. Yule Oldham, that incom- 
prehensible how neither nor any those who have discussed the subject ever 
quoted it. 

Las Casas evidently writes from Columbus’s own reports, probably from his 
‘Diario’ itself,t often copying his own words, everybody can see the following 
sentences, which translate literally 

[that say, this point his narrative] the admiral mentions 
the kings [of Castille] the treaty they had made with the King Portugal, accord- 
ing which the Portuguese should not pass the west the Azores and Cape 
Verde and also mentions how the kings wished him present the 
negotiations [1494] together with those who discussed the partition, and how 
was prevented from going account grave says, moreover, 
that soon after [1495] the King died before the said partition could put 
practice.” 

This was June 21, 1498. July Las Casas writes— 

will able find islands and lands; and because wants see what 
was the meaning King Portugal when said that there was terra 
the south; and for this reason says that the King 
Portugal had differences [diferencia] with the kings Castille, which were settled 
when was decided that the King Portugal should have 370 leagues the 
west, beyond the islands the Azores and Cape Verde, which belong him, 
from north south, and from one pole the other; and [Columbus] says that 
King considered certain that inside those limits was going 
find many things and famous lands. Some the more important inhabitants 
that island Sant’ Iago came see him [Columbus], and said that the south- 
west the island Fogo, which one the said islands the Cape Verde, 

island was seen,|| and that King had great wish send 
expedition make discoveries towards the south-west, and that canoes had 
been known from the Guinean coast the west with 
And [Columbus] ordered the ships steer south-west, which the way from 
those islands [the Cape Verde’s] the austral regions, would thus 
east-west Serra Leoa and Cape Santa Anna, Guinea, under the equinoxial 
line; and then would navigate due west, and afterwards this island 
Espanola, which way would verify the said opinion King 


Las Casas writes his ‘Historia las Indias’ between 1552 and 1561. was 
only published from the autograph manuscripts 1875. 

Cesare Lollis, ‘Raccolta studi pub. dalla Comm. Colomb. 
‘Quart. Cent. del. Scop. d’Amen.’, parte vol. (1892), vol. ii. xi- 

Meaning, course, the distance determined the Tordesillas Treaty beyond the 
islands. 

Las Casas, loc. cit., cap. vol. 

“Was seen” “had been seen.” This island might have been Biancho’s 
authentic island, already this time getting confused with the islands seen mirage. 
is, however, not said that the new island was seen from the island Fogo (one 
the Dos Ermanos Biancho’s 1448 map) but the it. 

Las Casas, loc. cit., cap. vol. pp. 225, 226. 
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From the very words Columbus, copied Las Casas, gather, 
the following important facts 

(a) That during several days, over and over again, Columbus declared was 
going the south-west the Cape Verde islands, because King 
Portugal believed the existence continental land firme) that 
direction 

(b) That the reason for the differences between the King Portugal and the 
kings Castille—that say, all that preceded and led the Treaty 
desillas—was belief the existence land the south-west the 
Cape Verde islands 

(c) That the King Portugal considered certain that inside the 
370 leagues west the Cape Verde islands, which accepted Tordesillas, 
the boundary-line, there were very important lands famosas) 

(d) That King (therefore previous October, 1495), and the inhabi- 
tants the Cape Verde islands, knew that the south-west the island Fogo 
(one the Dos Biancho’s map) one island been seen 

(e) That King had intended send ships for discovery 
direction. 

All this something more—more trustworthy, more decisive, coming 
does from Columbus himself, 1498, through Las Casas—than what Herrera 
shortly says not earlier than the beginning the eighteenth century. And all 
this much more, think, than that slight trace knowledge lands the 
south-west the Cape Verde which Sig. Errera determinedly 
Portuguese did not even possess the fifteenth century.* 

What Columbus knew opinions, probably acquired before 
1486. Starting his third voyage the south-west, verify the truth them, 
remembers the fact his having been unable present the negotiations 
for the Tordesillas Treaty, regret that, knowing what knew, could 
not have tried oppose the King Portugal the 370 leagues which the 
latter supposed important land included—an island, firma, 
island important continent—which would exactly correspond with the 
authentic island represented Biancho’s map, and which, matter fact, was 
realized the Jands Brazil. 

From this same year 1498 the King Portugal’s project sending 
expedition the south-west, under Duarte Pacheco Pereira, for the discovery 
land represented old map, which was 1500 Portugal, and might 
have been there 1498, 

1498 Manuel reigned Portugal. What had been done before him, 
the time Affonso (who reigned when Biancho’s map was made), and that 
who mentioned Columbus the existence south-western lands? 

All the information have here collected and discussed—a great part which 
has been utterly forgotten historians—seems decisive the great 
probability South America having been seen and represented the 1448 map, 
and such discovery having been more less distinctly known Portugal. 
But not suppose that was absolutely certain the existence 
that land the time the arrival Columbus from his first voyage, and during 
negctiations which culminated the Tordesillas Treaty nor suppose that 
his successor, Manuel, knew much more than 1500. 

cannot said—as many tco historians dc—that, had the 
kings Portugal any knowledge the probable existence land the south-west 


Loc. cit., 219. 
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Cape Verde, they doubt would have sent many expeditions that direction. 
Sig. Errera rightly says that “the inquiry after the route the Cape [of Good 
could not have precluded the ambition for other This ambition, 
doubt, existed, but not the belief that the principal objects view (the arrival 
India, the discovery the kingdom Prester and immediate com- 
mercial advantages) could attained westwards; nor did the resources Portugal 
permit two important series expeditions being carried on, the same time, 
large scale. 

And here opportune point out another common fault the historians 
Navigations and geographical discoveries are, great extent, un- 
intelligible consider them apart from all the other manifestations national 
activity. properly study the history geographical discovery, all history must 
studied. only those who study the history Portugal during the fifteenth 
century can easily understand why the knowledge island could not have 
determined the Portuguese Government undertake official 
soon King Duarte died the struggle begins between the widowed 
queen and the eldest the sons for the regency during the 
minority Affonso V., that time only six years old. This contest, which 
impassions the whole country and keeps for years the verge war with 
lasted till 1449. From 1447 precisely when the discovery the 
authentic island supposed taken place, and when was certainly drawn 
Biancho’s map, this civil strife goes through very acute period. The 
Henrique plays very active although mysterious part, and one rather 
dificult explanation for those historians who are experts manufacturing un- 
tarnished heroes nineteenth-century ethical standards. Under these 
circumstances, was possible keep going, certain extent, the routine the 
African exploration, but could not expected that, the same time, any 
explorations should have been fitted out look for is/and the far south-west, 
matter how authentic its existence might have been considered. 

When the more independent will King Affonso begins enter 
important factor the government Portugal, his temperament gives the 
national enterprises very peculiar character. Affonso not man the 
Renaissance, his two elder uncles were, and his son typically was. 
Affonso the last knight the Middle kind mystic Quixote, 
whose pleasure consisted the accomplishment brilliant personal feats and thea- 
trically generous deeds. His activity is, therefore, preferentially employed the 
traditional peninsular war against the Barbaresque Moors fitting out, 
the midst the political indifference Europe (which was more that 
Bouillon Saint Louis), crusade against the the conquerors Constanti- 
nople and invaders Italy (1453-1480); the long war with Spain, protect 
the disinherited daughter King Henrique Castille, whom Affonso 
married, and conquer her disputed crown—a quarrel which only leaves the battle- 
field 1479, and does not end until two years before the king’s During 
these two years Affonso travels Europe easy dupe between Charles 
the Bold Burgundy and Louis the France, abdicates and resumes posses- 
sion the throne Portugal, runs away pilgrim Jerusalem, and times 


Loe. cit., 220. 

Martins, ‘Os Filhos pp. 350, 357, and passim 
(Lisboa, 1891). 
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retires from worldly life monk the Franciscan monastery Varatojo, 
near Vedras.* 

was born seven years after Biancho’s map was made. could 
only have appreciated the importance the then, probably, already vague account 
one more island the Atlantic, ever knew it, more than twenty years after 
such island had been sighted visited. When Columbus returned from his first 
voyage with the news having discovered islands what supposed the 
sea Cypango extreme Eastern Asia, the proceedings the King Portugal, 
they may give indication his having had some information the 
existence land the west, were not such might have been expected from him 
had any official other expedition undoubtedly discovered island the 
dimensions and the position Biancho seems indicate. Against the Spanish 
discoveries and consequent pretensions only appears have mentioned 
Guinea,” and the “seas Guinea,” vague expressions which, doubt, might 
include the whole Atlantic, time when, even after the discoveries Columbus, 
nobody exactly knew what “the Atlantic” really meant. 

The negotiations for the Treaty Tordesillas (1494) are not yet well 
known, and could not, course, discussed now. The Spanish monarchs delayed 
for long time their conclusion, and, sudden, three days, two treaties were 
not clearly know Portugal then presented claims the dis- 
covery any specific lands the south-west Cape Verde.t Tordesillas 
know that Portugal was assigned, asa boundary for her sphere dominion, line 
drawn 370 leagues west these islands. How did Portugal obtain this result? 
How can supposed that, without important reasons, both alleged and more 
less proved, Portugal would have been able gain nation much more powerful 
than she was, 270 leagues beyond the 100 Alexander VI.’s Bull? have asked 
and obtained much more than these leagues, which, fact, largely covered the 
first invoked Guinea Seas, surely proves that was probably able 


Ruy Pina, Chron, IL, Coll. Ined.,’ ii. pp. 179, Garcia Rezende, 
‘Vida caps. pp. ciii. v.-ciiii. Casas, loc. cit., 
vol. ii.; Calvo, Droit international,’ 24. 

One the geographers who discussed Mr. Yule Oldham’s theory says, 
plainly see from Barros that, when the subject Columbus’s discoveries was 
fully discussed between Spain and Portugal, the Portuguese were unable produce 
any evidence pre-Columbian discovery America” (Geographical Journal, March, 
1895, 237). leave declare that cannot see anything the kind: 
not Barros that the Portuguese had produced any.special evidence that 
but this not the same see that they were unable it, even that they did 
not actually it. This argument would only correct had Barros professed 
exhaustively describe the negotiations that prepared the Treaty Tordesillas, which, 
course, does not. Barros and Azurara are, rule, the only Portuguese historians 
known geographers. Barros was born two years after the Tordesillas Treaty was 
signed, and only wrote 1539. But Ruy Pina and Garcia Rezende are con- 
temporaries the arrival Columbus Portugal, and the consequent negotiations. 
The first these was one the Portuguese envoys Spain. Pina says how all were 
satisfied Portugal with the Treaty Tordesillas Chron. Coll. Ined.,’ 
180), and Rezende specially shows how the king was glad it, and how 


rewarded-the Portuguese ambassadors—evidently for what they Vida, 
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produce some good grounds for her claims. Why 370 leagues? Does this special 
and still unexplained number not seem point the probability the King 
Portugal having arrived its determination from the knowledge the more 
less correct geographical location lands west Europe and 

The possibility the boundary-line passing over land, and that the existence, 
not only islands, but continent east it, was indeed, Mr. Yule Oldham 
says,* foreseen the treaty, although not consider this being enough 
show that the boundary-line would certainly pass lands already known the 
Portuguese. Tordesillas Treaty was the object many disputes. However, 
indisputably gave Portugal all the eastern part South America. Were 
authentic island 1500 miles from Cape Verde, the representation 
the north-east corner Brazil, would have been therefore included the boundary 
Portugal claimed and for the 370-leagues line passed the mouth the 
Amazonas river about 48° 35’ Greenwich. 


But there were, the fifteenth century, many degrees determination 
what may called geographical discovery. 

official navigator might sight unknown land, disembark it, completely 
extensively study it, and his return Europe, describe his government 
and well-known and prominent men. Such discovery would probably become 
famous, and registered documents which would have all possible guaranties 
sure transmission future historians. have, nevertheless, already shown how 
discoveries, made under these favourable conditions, remained for centuries 
oblivion. 

But humble, private, unknown men, ignorant all the that give 
and celebrity, during mere exploration, the course 
voyage chiefly directed chance winds, storms, and currents, might also discover 
unvisited lands. New countries might approached crews only able sight 
them, run along their inaccessible shores, reach and land them with- 
out having the means sufficiently observing and locating them, and might only 
report afterwards tale the adventure friends, like them, humble and un- 
known, many, doubt, sceptical with regard narratives which, whether 
true false, would certainly abundant those times. 

Biancho’s authentic island was probably thus discovered. 

must not lose sight for moment the indisputable fact that 


Mr. Yule Oldbam refers this clause the authority Humboldt (probably 
Kosmos,’ ii. 481, Anmerkungen, 1847). The text the treaty says, And 
case the said from pole pole shall touch any island terra 
sign tower shall erected, and signs shall built along the said 
(V. Santarem, ‘Quadro elem. ii. Navarrete, los ii. 
Sousa, Historia genealog. casa real,’ ii. pp. 94-106). 

Portuguese historian, recently dead, discussed some question connected with 
this point his three last published essays: Pinheiro Chagas, ‘Os Descobrimentos 
10, pp. (1892, Madrid). 

Diogo Ribeiro draws the line his map 1529 long distance the west 
the mouth the was Portuguese, but cosmographer the kings 
Spain, and one their representatives the negotiations with Portugal. 
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therefore, for much more rational admit that the event took place have 
just hypothetically described it, than suppose that, mere chance, all the 
following facts coincided 

map 1448 appears the sketch land (named the 
relative position and shape which essentially corresponds the north-east point 
South America 

(b) the same time (middle the fifteenth century before) map existed 
(the same another) known Portugal, least, during the first months 1500, 
with land represented the same position which, that same year, Brazil was 
found 

(c) Among numerous explorations and attempts the west, made during the 
whole fifteenth century, have traditions news found the south- 
west the Azores, and the west and south-west the Cape Verde islands, 
1444, before 1447, 1473 and 1474; 

Before 1486 the King Portugal supposes the existence land the 
south-west 

This was, opinion, the cause the differences between the 
King Portugal and the Kings 

Before 1498 island supposed have been seen south-west the 
island Fogo, which the king intended send expedition 

Canoes were, that time, known have gone from Guinea this south- 
western land 

globe 1492, island, essentially the position this land, and 
that the authentic island the 1448 map, represented 

1498 the King Portugal actually plans send expedition look 
for land the south-west 

1500, expedition the same king, fact, finds land—South America 
—which cosmographer recognizes the land represented the map mentioned 
this land, can now see, occupying the same position and possessing 
the same shape the authentic sketched 1448. 

The greater probability is, opinion, favour the supposition 
that the north-east corner South America had been seen before 1448, 
although this cannot affirmed with the same historical certainty with which 
can affirm that, 1492, Columbus landed some the Autilles. 

appears (if express whole feeling the subject) that 
answer questions like this with unconditional affirmative rigid negative, 
not realize, all their true conditions, historical problems—not realize, 
fact, what real life is, and how history ought studied and written. 

Almost all the historians geographical discoveries consider their absolute 
duty arrive radical conclusion the study problematical questions, 
answering with yes what only perhaps, or, more frequently, dismissing 
with what ought held probable. 


THE WESTON TAPESTRY 


the Rev. BEDFORD, M.A. 


Weston and Brailes Warwickshire, and Beoley 
Worcestershire, was wortby constituent that forceful generation which gave 
Shakespeare and Bacon, Raleigh and Drake, Willoughby and Camden. was not 


Paper read the Royal 10, 1896. 
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content like his neighbour Lucy, parliament member, justice 
but sought out for himself some outlet for his energy which should benefit 
posterity, well yield dignity his own name. determined introduce 
into England the art tapestry-weaving, and sent the Low Countries one Richard 
Hickes, Barcheston, study the process, and bring back workmen the 
which set Weston and What success his project attained 
Ican hardly say, but that the looms were exercise fifty years after the death 
William Sheldon (1570), shall have occasion mention; fact, the tapestry 
maps are none them apparently early manufacture his (their founder’s) 
time, although the name Hickes and the arms the Sheldon family and its 
alliances are indisputable evidence their origin. They are five number, and 
their history and description are fullows, three being preserved the Museum 
York, and fragments the other two (which imagine have been the earlier 
ones) the Bodleian Oxford. The Sheldons were strenuous Cavaliers, and 
injured their estate their loyalty King Charles. Successive generations after 
the Restoration did little repair the damage, and the mansion Weston was 
pulled down about 1774, when Horace Walpole purchased for the sum thirty 
guineas (“I have made some purchases Mr. Sheldon’s very cheap indeed,” 
writes under date September 12, the five maps question. 

have description this date Gough’s British Topography,’ 
1780: large maps, near feet tapestry, and Richard 
Hicks, cover two sides gallery Mr. Sheldon’s Weston, Long Compton, 
this first which gives detailed description York, and 
now before us. feet high feet inches broad, exclusive border 
inches, which appears later manufacture than the map itself. The 
north this map, which contains the county Warwick, the east, and the 
uppermost name the north-east corner Swadlincote, Derbyshire the south- 
east, Stonesfield, Oxon, the corner name, and the south-west Fulbrook and 
Sudley Castle, Gloucestershire. The recognizable names the north-west are 
Hednesford and Sharshill, Staffordshire, and that corner are the compass 
scale miles, above the north-east corner, are the Royal arms England 
under the house with the garter and supporters, lion, the 
opposite corner, south-east, long inscription quoted from Camden’s 
square border adorned with bears (not, Gough says, boars); and below this 
the south-west, the arms Sheldon with quarterings, impaling Markham also 
with quarterings.* The date, 1588, upon this map. 

The next map Gough also York, and bears the inscription, 
comitatus locupletati per Franciscum Hickes.” this 
north usual present, the top the map, which feet feet 
inches, and has similar border the last inches wide. This map 
extends the north from Bishopston, Stratford-on-Avon, Temple Dinsley, 
Northamptonshire; and the south from Chipnam (Chippenham), Wilts, 
Blechingly, Surrey. arms here are those Sheldon impaling 
six lioncels rampant sable—which apparently carries its date into the seventeenth 
century, Ralph Sheldon Beoley, who married Henrietta, daughter Viscount 
Rocksavage, having been born 1623. 

The third map described Gough also York, and, having been unfortu- 
nately hung just above row gaslights, almost obliterated soot, but the 
comitatus locupletata, Richard Hyckes,” can made out, 


Edward Sheldon, son Ralph, and grandson William Sheldon, married Eliza- 
beth, daughter Thomas Markham, Allerton, Notts. 
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the Sheldon arms without impalenent the top corner left, with opposite 
them the arms the county Worcester. The dimensions this are feet 
inches feet, and the border inches. The explanation our finding 
these maps the walls the Museum York this. When Walpole purchased 
them (in 1780 ?), gave them the then Lord Harcourt, who mentions one his 
letters Gough his intention erect Gothic tower Nuneham, purpose 
receive that magnificent mark the friendship Mr. Walpole” (1783). These 
maps became, some twenty-five years later, the property Edward Venables Vernon 
(Harcourt), Archbishop York, who presented them the Philosophical Society 

But the maps the possession the Bodleian, though sadly mutilated, are 
still more interesting. probable that this mutilation commenced 
early period, for Gough (1780) speaks piece fourth map about feet square 
for the freshness its colours and beauty boar, and other emblematical 
figures upon its border,” and says that includes the east part Surrey, and has 
the Sheldon quarterings with the motto, “Optimum pati.” fragment was 
sold, mounted screen, the Strawberry Hill sale 1842, seventeenth day, No. 
59, Strong Bristol, fur guineas. one side coat arms, with 
boar beneath the other, map part the counties Surrey and 
and Anthony and Cleopatra (Hercules and Omphale) beneath.” Nor was this the 
only Mr. writes from Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells, June 26, 
1869, Notes and Queries, that 1864-65 was offered shop Davies 
Street, Berkeley Square, left-hand going north, piece Sheldon map, repre- 
seating west Glostershire, for which was asked £5.” 

The Sloane Street Decorative Needlework Society have them under repair this 
year. The first the two Bodleian Maps(12 feet feet) inscribed 
Locupletata Ric: Hyckes;” and the Miliarum,” south-west 
corner, gives inches the mile. border inches has been cut off the north 
and north-east. the west top corner this inscription— 


“On this side whiche the sonne doth warme, With his declining beames. 
Severn and Teme channell deepe Doo run, too ancient stremes 
Thes make the pasture riche. Thes yeld fruit great store. 
And convey thro out the shire commodities many more.” 


below this piece has been cut away across the whole map (from 
inches wide) mutilating Judith with the head Holfernes; 


the border just which the word Occidens, and another inscription 
panel— 


“Here hills lift their heads aloft, From whence sweet springes doo flow, 
Whose moistur good doth firtil make The vallies coucht belowe, 
Here goodly orchards planted are fruite which doo abounde, 
Thine wold make thin hart rejoyce see such pleasant grounde.” 


the south-west corner the border are figures Hercules and the Hydra 
canopy, and with Vases, Caryatides, and allegorical figures, another in- 


scription between two human figures (one with sphere and another with globe 
and compass), the word Meridies and— 


This sowthly part which hear below towards Glocester fall 
corne and grasse great plentie yelds, but fruite exceedeth all.” 


Near this, however, piece about feet wide the map, besides the border, has 
been cut away; have the royal arms the top, only leaving the heads the 
supporters, lion and dragon, use the time the Tudors. 
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The map has contained the whole the counties Worcester and Warwick, 
with much the adjoining shires would complete the square. executed 
colours, which have retained their freshness surprisingly, giving kind bird’s- 
eye view the country. Hereford, for example, there careful distinction 
between the arched stone bridge over the Wye and the wooden tresselled bridge 
Fawnhope and All the villages are named, and many the manor- 
houses (the park palings being all rendered), e.g. The Bache, The Gilden Vale, 
Dorston Castle; hill near Kinaston Chapel this inscription, Whych was 
driven down the removying the ground.” 

The Vale thus lettered, and the village Brodway with its 
beacon. The Rollright stones are marked (seventeen number), and many roads 
are indicated—notably, the Rudgway near The rivers are blue, the 
borders the county Worcester red. 

Still more interesting the remaining original, inclined 
think, the second map have described York—and containing the valley 
the Thames, and the counties Oxford and Berkshire. Very large pieces have 
been cut away from its original surface feet inches feet, and very 
little the ornamental border left, although, from fragment representing two 
horses’ heads (one biting the body man), may conjectured that among the 
various subjects represented were, the former map, the exploits Hercules. 
More lamented the fact that small map Africa the centre the 
lower border has been nearly all torn away, though the Capo Bona Speranza 
and the island Madagascar are distinct. Small pieces celestial and terrestrial 
globes are still existent the upper border. 

Very little the northern part this map has escaped destruction. Fortu- 
nately, Oxford spared, and with its castle the mound, its spires and river, 
makes interesting picture. mutilated inscription recorded Camden’s account 
the “sixteen colleges and eight with rich 
men without which appended Descripsit Willielmus Camdemus— 
Transtulit the other name missing, but possibly was 

Kingston Lisle and the White Horse are plainly seen the lower part 
the map, and the course the Thames from Windsor London Bridge. 

The piece containing London inches, and evidently the same 
scale that the former map, inches the mile. went the east- 
wards farther than the piece now preserved, but can see below how the 
portion has been cut away which Walpole made into screen. 

What now remains gives the Thames from London Bridge, with its houses, 
Brentford (spelt Brainford the map). Westminster and its palace, Lambeth 
and the archbishop’s gateway, the village St. Giles, the windmills Hamp- 
stead Hill, are all portrayed with picturesque fidelity, are the parks 
Kensington and St. John’s Wood. The course the Brent plainly marked, 
with the villages its banks, and the old turretted house Osterley (spelt 
Oxterley inthe map). Higat, Hakeney, and Wilsdon are other noticeable names. 

now come the most interesting question, From what survey were these 
maps taken, embracing the whole the midland counties England 
tershire, Warwickshire, Oxfordshire, and Berkshire; with parts Stafford, Derby, 
Leicester, Cambridge, Bedford, nearly all Middlesex, Surrey, Buckingham 
and Northampton, Gloucester and Hereford; Wiltshire, Hampshire, and 
Shropshire. Gough has noticed that certain inaccuracies spelling the names 
places represented the maps are precisely the same those Saxton’s maps. 
also observes that the figure the compass one them exactly resembles 
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that Saxton’s map Kent. spelling, admits, savours Flemish artists, 
and the Orientation the North the map York, which described first, was 
also prevalent habit with Dutch geographers. Still, venture adhere his 
opinion that they were founded upon Saxton’s survey, though the scale much 
larger, and the detail many cases minute and particular, that impossible 
resist the conviction that personal observation played important part 
their formation. noticed, parts the country with which was well ac- 
quainted, that the churches were not represented uniform and conventional 
pattern, but that some had spires their towers and others not—correctly 
azreeing with their present-day condition. might instance many other proofs 
personal knowledge the part the maker the maps, and, could only the 
cartoons discovered, would beyond doubt. 

believe that the actual credit the maps will found rest with Francis 
Hicks, Barcheston, son the weaver Richard. entered Oxford member 
St. Mary’s Hall, and studied Oriel College, but did not graduate. From 
account was man culture, and left divers historical works; one 
which, any rate, was published his son, Thomas Hicks, chaplain 
Christ Church, ‘Certain Select Dialogues Lucian, together with his True His- 
tory.’ spent his life the neighbourhood Shipston-on-Stour, and died 
1630, Sutton-under-Brailes, where was buried. trust that the counties thus 
early and picturesquely delineated will combine have facsimiles these most 
interesting documents preserved. 


Before the reading the paper, the President said: This being the first after- 
noon meeting the session, will take the opportunity announcing the 
those which are follow: Mr. Vaughan Cornish; 
Japan,” Mr. Davison; and the Pole,” Mr. Reeves. This after- 
noon Mr. Bedford will give the history five maps the midland 
counties, worked the sixteenth century, one which has been kindly lent 
the York Philosophical Society, and now before you. will now call upon 
Mr. Bedford read his paper. 

After the reading the paper, the President said: sure that have all 
listened with great interest Mr. Bedford’s these tapestry maps, and 
that appreciate the trouble and research has devoted the elucidation 
their history. From geographical point think that the most interesting 
part the subject which Mr. Bedford has alluded, the question respecting the 
survey which the tapestry maps are agree with him that the tapestry 
maps and the maps counties forming Saxton’s atlas were, all probability, 
based the same survey; but should like know more about it. Saxton’s 
beautifully engraved maps were published 1579, and the date the tapestry 
map before 1588. have few details the life Saxton, and know 
the name his patron. are also told that was occupied for nine 
years making the survey England, which his maps were based. cannot 
help thinking that must have taken much longer time, unless had numerous 
assistants. ‘The discovery the original surveys would great geographical 
interest, nor think that such discovery beyond hope, for find, from Ralph 
Thoresby’s diary, June, 1710, rode Sir Henry Goodrick’s house 
Ribston, and saw there “the autograph and some original surveys Christopher 
Saxton’s.” 

for antiquarian research, give history the maps or, better still, 
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Great Britain and Ireland, from the earliest times the commencement the 
Ordnance Survey. doubt that would throw more light the surveys 
upon which the Saxton atlas and the tapestry maps were based, well upon 
many other points geographical interest. 

Meanwhile, have had grand instalment such information this afternoon. 
remains for pass hearty and most cordial vote thanks the York 
Philosophical Society for the kindness its council lending this 
interesting map; and Mr. Bedford for his ably conducted researches, and for the 
paper which have all listened with much pleasure. 


JOURNEY CAPTAIN WELLBY AND LIEUT. MALCOLM 
ACROSS TIBET.* 


following account journey from Leh Pekiog across Tibet and China 
taken from letter Lieut. Malcolm’s, which has been kindly placed our 
disposal his father, Colonel Malcolm, 

sent our caravan ahead from Leh, and followed May catching 
did. Finding, however, that pass called the Marsemik-La feet) 
was still closed snow, had take rather circuitous route and cross the 
Wapu-La (18,434 Unluckily, the Tibetan officials Rudok had heard 
us, and came post haste stop us; so, finding that neither persuasion nor threats 
had any effect, there was nothing for but retrace our steps across the pass. 
The gave guides show the way the east side the Lanak-La 
{our frontier), and there arrived May 30. That night our guides dis- 
appeared, that were left find our way across without any. 
June started, and all going east whenever possible, and 
when not, going north preference south. This took through very barren, 
grassless country, with many salt lakes, but very little fresh water. Nearly every 
day until well into July had dig for water for ourselves and our animals, 
and frequently the latter had without. the end June only sixteen out 
thirty-nine mules and ponies were left, and had give riding, our ponies 
having died. The heat June and July was great, and instead being nearly 
frozen, had expected, was the sun that troubled us, although was cold 
enough night. Once June there were 18° frost night, and the thermo- 
meter the san went 105° about midday. 

Until the beginning August made good and had 
finding road, but the men were getting more and more lazy and insolent, thinking 
that were their power. August they went off body, taking with 
them our last flour, and were now left with the native assistant- 
surveyor, our body-servant, and the cook. The latter was busy when the others 
left, too would have gone off, but was stuck and proved 
invaluable. quickly loaded up, and made our march usual. That night 
had watch turns, case the men should try steal the animals. After 
following for two days, they begged taken back; but took only the best 
the lot, thought that another time they would probably off with the 
animals. The men had made their minds, some two months before, leave 
soon their food was run out, and make for Lhasa. the 10th had 
halt the top very high pass, with neither nor grass, the animals 


For this and the following communication reference may made the map 
Geog. Jouraal, vol. iv. 96, and Mr. Littledale’s map, vol. vii. 576. 
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were exhausted with the long pull uphill. Seven mules and two ponies died during 
the night from eating poisonous weed, and were reduced three mules, 
fortunately good ones. were obliged throw away everything not absolutely 
necessary, and could now move only very slowly, the loads were heavy and the 
ground very bad, especially rained snowed nearly every day. Game became 
very scarce, but ate quantities wild onions, which found growing 
enormous beds. went on, following down river big lake; then the 
source another river and down until September without seeing 
Matters were looking serious, but that date made out some tents the far 
side the river and sent over two men make inquiries. They did not 
until the next day, but then brought the welcome news that the tents belonged 
merchant from Lhasa, going with cloth and dried dates China. Some smaller 
merchants were with him, making caravan perhaps 1500 baggage animals 
(yaks). was agreed that should travel company. The road here left the 
river and went north across the mountains, that had come day sooner and 
not met this merchant, should have missed it. From him got supplies 
tsamba, flour, salt, butter, etc., but had pay fearful price. stayed with the 
merchant eight days, and Jearnt that the river which had met him was the 
Chumar, the main source the Yang-tse.* This news pleased greatly, our 
principal idea starting was find the source this river, previously unknown. 

now decided leave the merchant, and make for Barong, Tsaidam. 
did not strike that place itself, but got Mongol encampment, where were 
very kindly treated. hired ten ponies take fifteen days’ journey 
China, our road lying along the north shore the Koko-Nor. The 
though getting cold, was lovely. slept the ground the open, although 
one night there were 27° frost, and generally about 20°. October 
arrived Tankar, the frontier town China this direction, where found 
Mr. Dutch missionary, who, with his wife, hopes work his way 
slowly Lhasa, making friends with the people From Tankar our 
baggage went Sining, where there are English missionaries, ourselves 
longer road with Rijnhart Kumbum, where there very famous Buddhist 
monastery.t the courtesy Mesia Fuyeh, Budda his twenty-second 
incarnation, were allowed see over the whole place. From Sining went 
four days Lanchau, the capital Kansu, doing the last miles small 
raft made boughs supported inflated skins. 

[The journey hence Peking was made boat down the Hoang-ho Pao- 
T’eo, and thence road along the northern border 

letter just received from Captain Wellby adds few details respecting the 
route those given the above account. During the greater part the journey 
across the travellers kept between 35° and 36° north latitude. Their 
route was, therefore, far the north Captain (which kept for the most 
part south 34°), and must have nearly bisected the largest hitherto unknown 


This apparently the Chu, Red river, A—K (Proceedings 1885, 
70), which given himas one the head streams the Yang-tse. The uorthern 
tributary the Upper Yang-tse, known the Mongols Napchitai-ulan (muren), 
also called Tibetan Chu Ma, Chu. the former Cliu the river struck 
the travellers, the lake above referred may possibly the Lac 
Bonvalot. may noted that Mr. Rockhill passed very close the sources 
the Dre-chu (Di-chu Upper Yang-tse) 
photograph this monastery appears Diary (1894), 26. 
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area Tibet. The main sources the Yang-tse have, however, been generally 
considered lie between 33° and 35° After leaving the Tibetan merchant, the 
travellers crossed the Shuga Gol, over the Namoran Dawan Koko Nor. 
Tibet plane-table work was carried out the Indian surveyor, whilst latitudes 
were taken with the theodolite and sextant, and altitudes and temperatures were 
recorded. Photographs were also taken with Kodak. Some eighty species 
plants were collected, and are being sent Captain Wellby the Society. 


CAPTAIN DEASY’S JOURNEY WESTERN TIBET. 


[Tue following communication, dated “Simla, January 2,” has been received from 
Captain Deasy, 16th Queen’s Lancers. 

Accompanied friend Mr. Arnold Pike, left Leh May 27, 1896, and 
our caravan sixty-six mules and ponies and fifty baggage sheep joined 
Fobrang, where got the remainder our supplies. the last village 
the road from the Pangkong lake the Lanak La, high but easy pass leading 
into Tibet. Our route was vid Mangtza Cho, north Horpa Cho, Yeshil Kul, 
where were obliged halt for over week account fever and illness 
brought exposure. went almost due east till struck country 
that for several marches appeared barren and waterless, nearly due north 
Aru Cho; wereobliged retrace our steps. the edge this most 
inhospitable-looking country thousands antelope were seen, and there could not 
have been less than 15,000 view one time—a wonderful sight, which 
never expect see again. then turned south, crossing Bower’s route the 
west side Aru Cho, and went slightly east south about lat. 32° 35’ 
long. 82° 40’ thence westerly direction for about miles, and then north 
about lat. 33° 40’ From this steered towards the south-west corner 
Charol Cho, and thence zigzag marches west till entered British territory 
close the north-west corner the Pangkong lake November having 
explored over 700 miles Western Tibet. 

Only six animals lived return Leh, the casualties having amounted 
sixty. the time reached the south Aru Cho had lost many 
animals, chiefly from their being overworked; but the climax was reached 
few marches further on, when nine the best were stolen. While halted 
explore the country for many miles round for the missing animals, four 
more died. now had abandon two tents and everything that was not 
absolutely necessary, load the remaining animals very heavily, and short 
marches towards where thought inhabitants might found. had 
guides since crossing the Lanak La, the search for natives was made much 
harder. Our situation was now most serious; all the animals were heavily 
laden and very weak, while many had bad sores. retrace our steps would 
fatal; the country were was represented the map blank space. 
However, eventually met some Tibetans September but was impossible 
procure fresh transport any price until had turned towards Ladakh. 
were then allowed purchase high prices some aged ponies, and were provided 
with guide and few ponies gratis. was most anxious not return direct 
Leh, and fortunately was able keep, roughly speaking, parallel and about 
miles distant from our outward route until close Charol Cho, thus enabling 
survey almost all the country between the outward and the homeward tracks. 

The weather during the last couple weeks was most trying, especially 
many which, although for weeks unladen, died had shot. 
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Strong cold winds which blew almost daily, and sometimes night too, rendered 
surveying most trying work, and necessitated constant reliefs when taking angles 
from the tops the lowest mountains which commanded good views the 
neighbouring country. was well supplied with instruments, fine transit 
theodolite Troughton Simms, and portable mercurial barometer entirely 
new design, which was made partly Casella especially for me, forming part 
scientific equipment. The extent country surveyed exceeds 23,000 square 
miles, while the heights and positions over 250 peaks were fixed trigonometri- 
cally. not rely watches fix the longitude each camp, triangula- 
tion was successfully kept from start finish, when the surveying was closed 
two peaks which had been fixed the survey India. Bad weather prevented 
many occasions from taking absolute observations for longitude, which was 
great disappointment me, for the last couple years had taken great 
pains make myself thoroughly this branch astronomy. However, 
observed three occultations, but only one night for longitude moon 
culminating stars. Heights were determined mercurial barometer, which was 
read twice daily 0°001 inch and hypsometer, for which had four 
thermometers, two which were used standards with which those daily use 
were occasionally compared. almost every camp observations for latitude, 
time, and azimuth were taken, well over 200 observations, during the 
whole expedition, determine the variation the compass. The botanical and 
natural history collections were, regret say, small, but almost every kind 
grass and flower seen was collected, mainly Mr. Pike, whom greatly 
indebted for the valuable assistance gave many ways, thus leaving 
free devote all time surveying, taking and computing observations. 


MAP THE NIGER 


connection with the sad disaster which has recently occurred 
Benin, publish map the delta the Niger. chiefly re- 
duction from documents the possession the Royal Niger Company, 
kindly lent the Royal Geographical Society. Some additions have 
also been made from the map recently published the Intelligence 
Department, War Office. The part between Wari and Sapele has been 
taken from route-survey the late Major Copland Crawford, made 
January, 1896. Reference may made the paper Captain Gallwey 


the Journal, vol. 122, and note Major Copland 
journey, vol. vii. 661. 


THE MONTHLY RECORD. 
THE 
Index the Proceedings.—A general index the fourteen volumes 
the Proceedings (new series) for the years 1879-1892 has been pre- 
pared under the supervision Mr. Heawood, and now ready 
issued. compiled from the annual indexes, but the arrangement 
has been improved and simplified, that the bulk only amounts 


Map, 248. 
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250 pages, place the 600 pages occupied the fourteen separate 
indexes. classified index the papers the Proceedings first 
given, arranged under the various continents and departments 
geography, and then subdivided. This followed similar index 
the maps published the Proceedings, and third dealing with the 
illustrations, the whole this introductory part occupying pages. 
Then follows the general index alphabetic order, with special sign 
indicate the titles independent articles notes some length, 
and another designate notices new publications. The entries not 
marked refer either very short notes mere references 
articles. will, believed, greatly facilitate reference, and 
increase the utility the work. 

Christmas “Christmas Lecture” young people was 
given the hall the Alpine Club the afternoon January 
Dr. Mill, the subject being, Search Eclipse—the Coast 
Norway.” The lecturer described the west and north coasts 
Norway seen him one the expeditions the Varangar 
August last, illustrating his remarks means series 
maps and views. The photographs were taken with the object 
producing geographical pictures which should exhibit the most cha- 
racteristic features the scenery and people. They were exhibited 
side side with the maps two parallel screens, that the route 
could followed one while its,scenery was shown the other. 
Attention was first called the line small rocky islands which form 
natural breakwater along the coast Norway, thus leaving narrow 
channel smooth water along the coast, and the Gulf Stream drift, 
which ensures climate mild enough winter prevent this great 
line communication from freezing. The gradual change climate 
from south north was shown views the vegetation, from the 
magnificent woods the Romsdal fjord the dwarf forests and rich 
meadows the Lofotens, and the bare mosses the north shore the 
Varanger fjord. Attention was called the devices for drying hay 
and grain hurdles and stakes, which were compared with the similar 
structures use the valleys the Alps. The change the people 
from the Norwegians the south and the coast towns the Lapps and 
Finns the north was also brought out. The influence the long 
arctic night leading the introduction the electric light towns 
small and remote Hammerfest was indicated; and the close bond 
between this outlying islet and the rest Europe was emphasized 
view the pillar erected Hammerfest mark the 
end chain triangulation extending from the mouth the Danube. 
Pictures buildings, carriages, ships, fishing-operations, and whale- 
boiling, were shown and explained. the preparations for 
observing the eclipse the astronomers assembled were 
described, and the last two contrasted views showed corona such 
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the astronomers hoped see, and the cloudy sky which actually greeted 
their eyes the critical moment. The lecture was well attended, over 
two hundred tickets having been taken. 


ASIA. 
Journeys Chaffanjon and Bonin the Chinese 


Letters from Chaffanjon, describing the latter part his journey across 
Northern Asia (Journal, vol. vii. 550) are published the Comptes Rendus 
the Paris Geographical Society, 1896, 326. From Urga Tsitsikar the 
traveller had carried out survey Khailar (east Dalai-nor) and across the 
Khingan mountains, the result which will seriously modify the existing 
maps the region. had also made numerous observations the Mongol 
tribes, well collections zoological The unusual amount rain 
which had fallen the Sungari basin, and which had converted the whole country 
between Han-chan and Son-sen into huge marsh, necessitated change route 
beyond Tsitsikar, and Chaffanjon had proceeded the northerly road vid 
Blagoveshchensk, which point had continued his survey. then reached 
Vladivostok the navigable part the lower Amur. Much damage had been 
done the inundations, portions the railway between Vladivostok and 
Khabarovsk being destroyed. Bonin, whose explorations the Upper Yang-tse 
were referred the Journal, vol. viii. 515, has continued his journey across 
the Gobi Urga, whence hoped proceed Peking (Comptes Rendus 
Paris, Chaffanjon returned Paris December. 


Journey Madrolle Tongking and the 
Comptes Rendus the Paris Geographical Society (1896, 321), Madrolle 
has lately made journey from Tongking the Red river, and across the moun- 
tains Yunnan-fu. Thence crossed the southern bend the Yang-tse, and 
proceeded through the mountainous Lolo country, the depth winter, Ta- 
tsien-lu, whence reached the sea Chengtu and the Yang-tse. subse- 
quently explored the isle Hainan, where studied the natives and constructed 
amap. many traces minerals, including copper, argentiferous lead, gold, 
and tin. 

Crossing Borneo.—The journey referred the January number 
the Journal bas been successfully accomplished. Dr, Nieuwenhuis, after ascend- 
ing the Kapuas high possible, crossed the waterparting the Penane, and 
descended that river into the Mahakkam, which followed its mouth. This 
last river was ascended Muller 1825, but was murdered its upper 
course, and all his notes were lost.—Petermanns Mitteilungen, December, 1896. 


AFRICA. 


Lieut. Voyage down the Niger.—The members Lieut. Hourst’s 
expedition were accorded enthusiastic reception the part the Paris Geo- 
graphical Society January 15, epecial meeting being held the Sorbonne 
their honour. Pending the publication Lieut. Hourst’s full report the journey, 
the following details, supplementing those previously made known, have been 
given the January number the Bulletin Comité Afrique 
accompanied map. The expedition left Kabara, the port 
January 23, 1896, with three boats, one them constructed sections. After 
passing Rheiga—a village more ancient than Timbuktu, which, until partially 
destroyed the Hoggar, premised become centre commerce between the 
countries within the bend the Niger and those its left bank—the voyagers 
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encountered much opposition the part the fanatical marabouts who hold the 
country. However, giving himself out the nephew Barth, recom- 
mended influential native Timbuktu before starting the journey, 
Hourst found the hostile attitude once abandoned. ‘The chief Tosai 
offered introduce the travellers the chief the Awellimiden, whose hostility 
was much feared. Bands hostile natives had already appeared the 
and seemed inclined contest the passage the strait where the river 
narrows little over one hundred yards. However, was passed without danger, 
either from the stream itself from the natives, and the town Gao was reached 
March Madidu, chief the Awellimiden, entered into friendly relations 
with the strangers being assured their pacific intentions. the 14th 
rapids began cause difficulties, necessitating the unloading the Jules Davoust. 
The river did not finally regain its smooth appearance until within short 
distance Say. This town had population about two thousand men during 
the stay the expedition. Ahmadu, the old enemy the French, was attempt- 
ing reconstitute extensive dominion these parts, and the chief Say was 
his devoted adherent; that the voyagers met with sullen opposition. Leaving 
Say September 15, more friendly population was soon reached. The rapids 
Bussa caused some trouble, owing the refusal the chiefs supply guides, 
but were last successfully passed, and the last difficulties navigation were 
surmounted. first British post was reached Leba, just below the rapids, 
which occupied force twenty men. The rest the voyage was without 
important incidents, and the exit from the river was made way the Niger 
Coast Protectorate station Warri. 

Mr. Parkinson’s Journey Somaliland.—Mr. Parkinson, who 
present Somaliland, engaged survey the country south-east from 
Berbera, writes from his camp near Dirinderleh, the Habr Toljaleh country 
(9° 42’ N., 46° E.), under date November 16, informing the progress made 
far. had begun his survey Huguf, the caravan road Karan, and 
was proceediog slowly eastwards, stopping two three days each camp for the 
purpose rating his chronometer. The cloudless nights had been exceedingly 
favourable for theodolite observations. The camp from which wrote was 
plain miles wide, well covered with scrub and grass, and supporting large herds 
camels and flocks sheep, well wild game. Some fine mountain peaks lay 
the direction the future route (east-north-east), distance three days’ 
march, traveller fears that his trip will necessarily curtailed owing the 
rise wages and the price camels reason the demand for men and 
animals for the war Abyssinia. 

Mr. Zoological Researches Lake Tanganyika.—The 
Central Africa Gazette for November 15, 1896, announces that Mr. 
Moore, who went out last year under the auspices the Royal Society study 
the marine forms life Tanganyika, had recently passed through Zomba 
his way the coast. His journey appears have been very successful, and 
said have collected much information the zoology and geology the southern 
shores the lake, apart from the more immediate object his investigations. 
Besides various journeys both shores the lake, which extended northwards 
the east side far Karema, had crossed the mountains separating 
Tanganyika from Lake Rukwa, the north-west end which obtained 
distant view. Mr. Moore proved the existence Tanganyika large fish, 
which rushes the paddles passing canoes, and also discovered large electric 
fish the lake. Sponges were also found, which, though small, were undoubtedly 
sponges. 
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Forest-planting the the Revue Scientifique for November 28, 
1896, Privat-Deschanel discusses the question the possibility the re- 
forestation the Sahara, which certain travellers, especially Largeau, have 
entertained such sanguine views. While dismissing Utopian all ideas effect- 
ing change large scale, such would alter the general atmospheric conditions 
and admit cultivation everywhere, Deschanel points the success certain 
local experiments, Golea and elsewhere, which prove that valleys favoured 
with small amount water (such found almost all the Saharan 
depressions), such trees the tamarisk, acacia, eucalyptus, and poplar can 
grown with success. Contrary what might have been expected, the poplar proves 
the tree most capable resisting the influence the desert. Under the 
shelter the trees, all kinds vegetables and fruit trees can grown. 
Deschanel urges that such local attempts improve the desert should persevered 
in, but that the arid plateaus should definitely abandoned hopeless. 


Spanish Exploration Fernando 1883, Spanish Roman Catholic 
were sent the Island Fernando Po, and soon afterwards settled 
three principal one the north, Banapa (1886), near the bay Santa 
Izabel (Maidstone bay); the other two the two bays, which west and east 
form the narrowest part (some miles) the island, and where the climate 
healthier—Batete San Carlos (George) bay (1887), and Concepcion (Melville) bay 
(1888). contradiction the reports all previous travellers and settlers, the 
missionaries speak very favourably the intelligence and love for work the 
native Bubis, whom they have successfully trained the cultivation cacao. 
For many years Father Joaquin Joanola has resided Fernando Po. was first 
the head Concepcion mission, and now the superior all the Catholic missions, 
His explorations through many parts the island not previously visited white 
men are geographically important. December, 1895, started with Father 
Ramon Abanell from Concepcion, and arrived, through the dense equatorial forest, 
the Bubi village Balacha, 1640 feet above the sea. Next day they reached 
the top mountain 4430 feet high, which turned out old crater, the 
centre which, and some 650 feet lower down, they saw oval lake mile 
long, half mile wide, and 1000 feet deep), which they called Loreto. The 
temperature the water was 634° Fahr. a.m. Some natives who 
accompanied the missionaries declared they had seen hippopotamus the water 
Lake Loreto. careful survey the surroundings failed show any river 
coming out it. This mountain seems about the latitude Concepcion 
bay, probably towards the Batei Sierra. Emilio Bonelli, who publishes short 
account the travels the two missionaries (with view Lake Loreto), has 
recently visited Fernando more than once,* Father Joanola intended study the 
unexplored regions the island, principally those the south-west, between the 
rivers and the Punta Sagre (Cape Badgley), which the map 
published Baumann 1887 called “uninhabited primeval forest” 
bewohnter Reports some important explorations Fernando are 
kept unpublished the Spanish Archives, among them those Colonel Gomez 
Governor Barrasa, and that the very extensive exploration Julian 
Pellon Rodriguez, the manuscript which (10 vols. fol., with many maps, 
the Navy Department Madrid) was certain extent used Herr 


“Un viage golfode Guinea,” Boletin Sociedad Geografica Madrid, 
xxiv. 291, 1888; Las missiones Fernando idem., xxvi., 1890. 

Amado Osorio, Condiciones colonizacion que ofrecen los territorios espafioles 
golfo Guinea,” Bol. Soc. Geog. Madrid, xxii. 314, 1887; Luiz Navarro 
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AMERICA. 


Ascent Aconcagua.—We learn from telegram, despatched the Daily 
Chronicle from Mendoza January two members Mr. Fitz Gerald’s 
expedition, and published the issue that paper January 18, that the ascent 
Aconcagua, the highest mountain South America, has been accomplished. 
Starting from Inca December 23, the expedition proceeded Horcone’s valley 
and passed round the north the mountain, camping 14,000 feet the 
24th. They reached col (19,000 feet) the 25th, where the aneroids broke 
down. ‘The weather was very bad. the 26th two porters were ill, and had 
sent down. Zurbriggen this day found Giissfeldt’s card 21,000 feet. (The 
height this point, measured Dr. Giissfeldt, was 21,523 feet). December 
they were forced descend. the 30th they made another attempt. This time 
they found their boiling-point thermometers useless, not being graduated read 
low enough for use such altitudes. the Zurbriggen’s feet were frost- 
bitten, and had carried up. Friction restored January 
they reached estimated height 22,500 feet, and had return the valley, 
where Zurbriggen was almost drowned ariver. After starting again January 
they camped the 13th estimated height over 20,000 feet. the 14th 
they reached the final ridge between the two peaks, estimated height 
23,000 feet. Mr. Fitz Gerald was here forced turn back illness. Zurbriggen 
went the summit, apparently alone, and reached p.m. Mr. Fitz 
Gerald intended make fourth attempt. The telegram states that the moun- 
tain over 24,000 feet high. evident that Mr. Fitz Gerald has undertaken 
task very great difficulty, and that pursuing with much pluck and 
determination. The question the altitude the peak one some im- 
portance. the year 1883 Dr. made important explorations 
this region, during which ascended the Maipo, and reached height 21,523 
feet Aconcagua, but was compelled turn back bad weather. was 
provided with the best instruments, and known accomplished observer. 
spent some days carefully measuring base and taking observations with 
theodolite for the purpose calculating the height Aconcagua. The altitude 
deduced him was 6970 metres (22,868 not probable that this 
altitude can very much The Daily Chronicle telegram mentions only 
the failure the instruments carried the mountain with view determine 
the altitudes arrived at. probable, that the figures quoted are only 
estimates. Mr. Fitz Gerald understood equipped with good theodolite, 
and capable using it; that may expect receive hereafter from him 
careful measurement the height the points 


POLAR REGIONS. 
Lieut. Proposed Plan for reaching the North the 


annual meeting the American Geographical Society New York, held 
January 13, Lieut. Peary, after returning thanks for the presentation the Cullum 
gold medal, proceeded unfold his plan for new expedition, which aim 
reaching the north pole, plan which has already been endorsed the 
New York society. Having given his opinion that the results recent 


Ligeraee Consideraciones sobre stado las posessiones 
golfo Guinea,” idem., xxiv. 157, 1888; Las misiones Fernando 
sur dependencias,” idem., xxvi. 279, 1890; German Garibaldi, Isla 

den Andes von Chile und Argentinien.’ Berlin, 1887. Vide 
Alpine Journal, xiii. pp. 558, seq. 
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expeditions serve show that the only feasible route which attain the north 
pole that Smith sound and the north-west coast Greenland, the speaker 
pointed the important work done those regions addition the 
reaching the pole. proposes the raising sufficient funds enable the 
work the expedition continued, need be, for ten years. Having advanced 
Sherard Osborn fjord, farther, ship manned minimum crew—having 
taken board several picked families Eskimo—he would land the 
people and stores and send back the ship. During the autumn sledging-season 
would advance supplies north-eastward along the coast short and rapid stages, 
taking advantage also the brilliant winter moons. The party itself would 
follow stage stage, living like the Eskimo snow-houses, that early 
spring should have already reached, with the bulk its supplies, the northern 
terminus the North Greenland archipelago, whence, ice conditions being favour- 
able, dash for the pole would made with the lightest possible equipment, with 
picked dogs and two the best Eskimo. Each succeeding summer the ship would 
attempt reach the base, whence the series caches already formed each 
prominent headland would supply line communication with the advanced 
Allowance would, however, made for the failure the ship reach 
the base during one more Should impossible pass Robeson 
channel the first year, the expedition would employ the first season the explora- 
tion the neighbourhood Hayes sound. Lieut. Peary insists the necessity 
making the party small possible, and dwells the advantages arising 
from the employment Eskimo, and from the existence land for base. Retreat 
would always possible from Sherard Osborn fjord across the inland ice Whale 
sound. 

Gold Medal awarded Lieut. first gold medal the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society New York, the fund for which was given the late 
General Cullum, has been awarded Lieut. Peary, and was presented the 
explorer the President, Judge Daly, the annual meeting the society 
12. Mr. Peary’s many services the geography the arctic regions, 
that which selected the special ground for the award his delineation, 
the coast-line and the consequent demonstration its insular 
character. particular interest attaches the circumstance that Lieut. Peary 
the first recipient the Cullum medal, from the fact that its donor was one 
the most cordial well-wishers the explorer his first setting out for the arctic 


regions 1891, but did not survive congratulate him his successful return 
the following year. 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Earthquakes and Changes Level.—In accordance with the wish expressed 
the Third International Geographical Congress, the Military Geographical Insti- 
tute Vienna has repeated levellings districts affected earthquakes. 
The great earthquake Agram (Croatia) November 1880, was followed 
minor seismic disturbances, which finally terminated April, and 1885 
and 1886 number triangulations and determinations level were repeated, 
under exactly similar conditions, for comparison with observations made 1878 
and 1879, before any disturbance took place. The differences found have now 
been worked Lieut.-Colonel Franz Lehrl, and will shortly published 
the Institute. This the first occasion which the method direct measure- 


ment has been applied the effects earthquakes, and the results show that 


extremely interesting field research has been opened up. Mr. Weixler, 
assistant the Institute, bas been able work out comparison four trigono- 
metrically fixed points the same region 1816, 1855, and The points 
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were the towers the Domkirche and Markuskirche Agram, the tower 
Church the village Dugoselo, about miles the east, and 
bench-mark the Bistra, peak the Sljemen Gebirge, 3400 feet high, lying 
tothe northward. horizontal movements were found range between 1°21 and 
feet, and the vertical between 0°66 and 8°63 the height the Domkirche 
above sea-level was, 1816, 445°15 feet, 1885, feet, and 1886, 
feet. These observations show least that datum marks this kind cannot 
trusted for any extended period. 


GENERAL. 

Geographical Association.—The Annual Report shows steady growth 
the members the association, which now represented forty-five secondary 
schools, including most the great public schools. the course the year two 
lectures have been published—one Mr. Dickinson, explaining his method 
teaching geography means maps and diagrams; the other 
Mr. Wethey, entitled Geography Lesson: the Blackboard and Oral 
Teaching.” revised catalogue the association’s lantern slides, then amounting 
684, was issued March. The number has since been considerably increased, 
and Mr. Dickinson now engaged remaking many the early experimental 
slides, with improvements suggested increased experience and newer methods. 
Demonstrations the use the optical lantern teaching geography were given 
the general conference the Teachers’ Guild January, 1896, and the 
Headmasters’ Conference December, well other occasions. The chief 
work the past year has, however, been prepare and send out memorial 
certain boards public the subject reforms examinations 
geography. account this memorial was given the Journal for June, 1896 
(vol. vii. 664). The results thus far obtained are recorded separate report, 
and are some instances most encouraging. The Cambridge delegates 
for local examinations expressed their general agreement with the principles 
advocated the association, and their willingness consider any more detailed 
suggestions that the association might wish make. With the view en- 
couraging the higher study and providing examination which 
may serve satisfactory test teacher’s knowledge the subject, they have 
decided include geography new group the higher local examinations. 
The Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board, after considering the 
memorial, decided insert the following paragraph the regulations affecting 
geography the Lower Certificate questions shall set 
the assumption that the main principles physical geography form the basis 
geographical teaching.” Council the Victoria University, Manchester, 
received the memorial with much favour, and special committee the Board 
Studies has been appointed consider the question giving geography more 
important place the preliminary examinations. The improved style the 
questions set the Army entrance examinations during the last few years 
confirms the belief that the Civil Service Commissioners are large extent 
sympathy with the aims the but the marks assigned the paper 
geography (500) are certainly inadequate, view the amount and wide 
the knowledge that required. The annual meeting was held the 
hall Dr. Williams’s library, Gordon Square, December 23, Mr. Colmer, 
the chair. After the transaction the usual business, paper was read 
Mr. Andrews “the Teaching Geography Preparatory Schools 
and Junior Classes,” followed discussion. Mr. Andrews also reported that 
the Conference Headmasters Preparatory Schools held the previous day, 
resolution had been passed advisable that every boy, before admission 
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public should have pass elementary examination geography.” 
this resolution the committee the Geographical Association have decided 
give their hearty support. Copies the reports, which the above summary, 
can had application the honorary secretary, Mr. Dickinson, Rugby. 

French Monument Captain Cook Roland 
Bonaparte has kindly photographs the monuments the park 
erected the memory Captain Cook and MM. Borde, which 
alluded the Journal for April last (vol. 435). That Captain Cook here 
reproduced. placed the most retired and agreeable part the park, near the 
banks the stream which flows through it, and surrounded foreign species 


COOK’S MONUMENT MEREVILLE. 


trees. consists sarcophagus white marble, surmounted urn the 
same material, the whole covered dome supported pillars. monument 
displays bust Cook, with bas-relief representing lion devouring eagle, 
and there the figure savage each the four corners. Verses have been 
inscribed various parts. the department Seine-et-Oise, and the 
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park, which contains many other monuments various kinds, was the creation 
the financier Borde, the same who paid this tribute Cook’s memory. 


The Arago Medal and Arago medal the Paris 
Academy Sciences, which only awarded rare and specia! occasions, was given 
last year duplicate, one medal being presented Lord Kelvin the 
his professorial jubilee, the other the veteran French explorer, Antoine 
whose career corresponded time with that the late Vivien 
St. Martin. presenting the medal, the President, Cornu, put forward 
the best possible model for the young explorers who are now 
developing the interests France Africa. leaving college 1829, had 
formed the resolution exploring North-Eastern Africa, and laboured for six years 
qualify himself for the work, including this preparation visit Brazil 
out some special magnetic observations. spent ten years Africa, 
exploring Abyssinia and the surrounding districts from all points view, and his 
map still stands base for actual work. his last years, has established 
Abbadia, near Hendaye (Basses Pyrénées), astronomical and physical observatory, 
which has presented, completely endowed, the Academy Sciences. 

Geographical Bibliography.—In the Journal for January last year (vol. 
1896, 72) noticed the publication the first volume the Bibliotheca 
Geographica, the Berlin Geographical Society, and pointed out the great value 
the work. The first volume dealt with the geographical literature the years 
1891 and 1892; and volume II. for the year 1893 has now been published. Much 
praise due Dr. Baschin for his prompt preparation this great record over 
10,000 titles, and may hope soon see the work brought The 
suggestions put forward our notice have been adopted the new volume, and 
add the convenience reference. Mathematical and physical geography have 
been separated principal headings; the sub-head physical geography under 
each country has been farther subdivided, thereby making the references more 
readily accessible, and several minor improvements have been made. the 
references geographical journals, system similar that adopted our 
ture the Month” made use of, but much extended scale. Perhaps the 
most remarkable feature this bibliography its extraordinary richness 
Slavonic this matter great importance, much that written 
Russian and the allied languages geographical value, and, from the general 
ignorance the Slavonic group languages, usually ignored Western Europe. 
Seeing that geographical journals find their most diligent readers, rule, 
foreign countries, might not too much hope that time the editors 
journals should add least translation the title, not abstract, French, 
German, Italian, English, when the memoir not written one these 
languages. 

The Twelfth German held this year Jena, 
from the 21st the 23rd April, under the presidency Dr. Neumayer and 
Dr. The subjects for consideration are divided into the following 
six groups: (1) Report the south polar committee appointed two years ago 
(2) polar exploration, north and south; (3) geophysics, including questions 
connected with earthquakes, earth-magnetism, (4) biological geography; (5) 
Thuringia; (6) educational questions. visit Weimar included 
the programme, and combined geological and geographical excursions the 
neighbourhood Jena are also contemplated. Opportunity will given the 
members visit Zeiss’s optical instrument works, well the glass works 
Schott Co. 

Geographical the National Geographic Magazine for September, 
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1896 (vol. vii. 291), Mr. Hill the U.S. Geological Survey shows the re- 
markable richness the Spanish language describing the land-forms Texas and 
New Mexico. has collected from the maps less than names for different 
kinds elevations, different kinds plains, varieties declivities, and 
for rivers and their valleys; and all these vouches for the appropriateness 
and precision. think, however, that unduly deprecates the value 
the English language this respect, for believe that the sheets the 
Ordnance Survey were searched through, and all local names for land-forms 
tabulated, the list would not far inferior point numbers that obtained 
from the Spanish-American region. But these local names are not they stand 
true terms; they require extended and defined, and above all 
accepted geographical writers, before they can practical service. 
Seeing words familiar and often form our maps often prevents 
from appreciating their value means discriminating between land-forms, 
while literal translations the same words foreign language may strike one 
distinctive and suitable for would certainly advisable care- 
fully collect and critically examine existing English words, and especially dialect 


words, deciding tat necessary adopt terms wholesale from other 
languages. 


OBITUARY. 


Vivien St. Martin.* 


Vivien St. Martin, France has lost veteran and distinguished geo- 
grapher, whose connection with the dated back, the time his death, 
through less period than three-quarters century. 

Born 1802, St. Martin had attained the great age years, 
His taste for geographical studies was early developed, and displayed natural 
instinct for the construction maps illustrate his reading, especially when 
dealt with ancient times. was, throughout his life, the historical and human 
side geography which exercised the most powerful him. Geography 
did not mean, his eyes, merely the description the surface the Earth, but 
always combined the study the soil with that the peoples who dwelt it, and, 
like Ritter Germany, traced the reciprocal action each these factors the 
other. All his writings show the influence this bent 

1821 St. Martin took part the foundation the Paris Geographical 
Society, the oldest society the kind devoted the furtherance the progress 
geography science. His colleagues this useful work, though few 
number, were remarkable for the leading position which they held the scientific 
world, including they did such names Malte-Brun, Cuvier, Jomard, Walckenaer, 
Eyrié:, and others hardly less distinguished. After some years spent other than 
geographical work, but during which never relaxed his endeavours acquire, 
the study his favourite science, such foundation knowledge should qualify 
him for future original work, St. Martin finally adopted exclusively 
geographical career 1840, when accepted the post general secretary the 


The following account St. Martin derived chiefly from some manuscript 
notes written himself 1878, the occasion the award him the Paris 


Geographical Society’s medal, which have been kindly placed our disposal 
Maunoir. 


| 
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society had helped found. Soon afterwards became editor the Annales 
Voyages, which had since 1809 been conducted successively Malte-Brun, 
Klaproth, Eyriés, and Ternaux-Compans, retaining the sole management for fourteen 
years. During this time the first two volumes exhaustive history geography, 
which, however, was never carried further the same scale, appeared, well 
two volumes the history human races, study which always had special 
fascination for their author. This natural bent his mind led 1846 take 
part the foundation the Société d’Ethnologie Paris. 

1850, and again 1858, St. Martin carried off the prize offered the 
French Academy for studies the ancient geography North-West India and 
North Africa respectively, these being the only two occasions during thirty years 
which prizes were given for geographical subjects. Other papers kindred subjects 
were read him before the Academy, and published the Mémoires des Savants 
all these was careful adopt rigorous and positive method 
investigation, never allowing himself stray into the region hypothesis. 
collected and classified the accounts ancient authorities, discussed them, and 
formed his conclusions comparing them with the actual facts revealed 
modern times. 

From 1863 1876 much his time was taken with the editing the 
Année Géographique, which founded the first-named year. 1873 pub- 
lished his Histoire Géographie,’ work which still remains the clearest general 
account, within moderate compass, the progress geographical knowledge from 
the earliest times. brings out the parallel advance the civilization 
the so-called Caucasian race, and the knowledge the Earth, showing how that 
race alone has looked beyond the bounds its own dwelling-place, and known 
limits for its investigations but those the world 

For some years before this, had been engaged the preparation 
the great Dictionnaire Géographie Moderne,’ which has only recently been 
completed, and which the first parts were issued 1877, when its author had 
already reached the age seventy-five years. The merits this vast work 
indispensable book reference for geographers are too well known need dwelling 
here. the completion the first volume 1879, St. Martin resigned 
the direction the work into the hands Rousselet, and devoted the 
remaining years his life his favourite studies historical geography. 
one time contemplated the issue Dictionary Historical Geography,’ 
complement the modern dictionary, but the idea seems never have beer 
carried out. He, however, continued until 1890 superintend the publication 
Hachette’s Atlas Universal Géographie Moderne,’ begun 1878. 1891, how- 
ever, resigned the work Schrader, who had previously been his coadjutor. 

St. Martin was for some years vice-president the Paris Geographical 
Society, and since 1872 had been the list honorary presidents. had beer 
for the last three years honorary corresponding member our own Society. 


There can now, unfortunately, room for doubt that Major Copland-Craw- 
ford, who since 1892 had been Fellow our Society, included the list 
victims the lamentable Benin disaster. The deceased officer, who belonged the 
7th Battalion the King’s Royal Ritle Corps, was 1894 appointed Deputy Com- 
missioner and Vice-Consul the Niger Coast Protectorate, which post held 
the time his death. January, 1896, made journey from Warri the 
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Benin river, with view discovering feasible communication between 
Wari and Sapele (Journal, vol. vii. 661). possessed intimate knowledge 
the country generally, which, was hoped, would have proved much value 
the course the expedition. 


Antonio Cecchi. 


The well-known Italian explorer, Antonio Cecchi, has, together with various 
officers and men the Italian gunboats Volturno and Staffetta, lately fallen 
victim the treachery the Somalis the Benadir coast, which was 
administrator. During trip towards the Webi Shebeli, the party was suddenly 
attacked night, and, after expending most its ammunition, was obliged beat 
retreat, amidst renewed attacks the Somalis. All the officers lost their lives, 
and only three men succeeded reaching Mogdishu. Cecchi was best known 
for his journey Abyssinia and the Galla countries between the years 1877 and 
1882. The expedition, first constituted, was nominally under the command 
the Marquis Antinori, Cecchi being entrusted with the astronomical and meteo- 
rological observations; but the five Europeans who took part it, only Cecchi 
and Dr. Chiarini proceeded beyond Shoa, the latter subsequently dying fever, 
while the former spent several years prisoner the southern Galla countries 
before returning the coast. The results this journey were published two 
octavo volumes Rome 1886, followed 1887 third dealing with the 
topographical surveys. Cecchi was afterwards for some years Italian consul 
Aden, and since 1890 had held similar post Zanzibar, where was universally 
respected and beloved. 


MEETINGS THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
SESSION 1896-97. 


Afternoon Technical Meeting, Thursday, December 10, 1896.—Sir CLEMENTS 
K.c.B., President, the Chair. 


Paper read was 
“The Weston Tapestry Maps.” the Rev. Bedford, 


Fourth Ordinary Meeting, January 1896.— Admiral 
C.B., Vice-President, the Chair. 


John Norman Collie; Vaughan Cornish; Henry Cox; 
Rev. John Gabriel Cromwell; Thomas Ralph Douse; Fremantle 
Lieut. William Goodenough, R.N.; Major Hawkshaw, late R.A.; Harry 
Thomas Hipkins; Adolph Frederick Howard; John Samuel Hudson; Robert 
William Edward Kingsford James MacIntosh Douglas Walter Money 
Arthur Reginald Moro Arthur Neumann Francis William Preston William 
Douglas Sneddon Thomas Alford Smith John Rowland Taylor Thomas Edward 
Wiener. 

The Paper read was 

Expedition the Marotse Country.” Captain Gibbons, with 
additions Percy Reid, and Captain Alfred Bertrand. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE THE MONTH. 
Additions the Library. 
HUGH ROBERT MILL, Librarian, 


following abbreviations nouns and the adjectives derived from them are 


employed indicate the source articles from other publications. Geographical 
names are each case written 


Academy, Academie, Akademie. Mag. Magazine. 
Ann. Annals, Annales, Proceedings. 

Com. Commerce, Commercial. Rev. Review, Revue, Revista. 
Rd. Comptes Rendus. Society, Société, Selskab. 

Institute, Institution. Verh. Verhandlungen. 


Journal, Wissenschaft, and compounds. 


account the ambiguity the words octavo, quarto, etc., the size books 
the list below denoted the length and breadth the cover inches the 
nearest half-inch. The size the Journal 


Austria. 


Hydrographischer Dienst Osterreich. Ergebnisse der Beobachtungen iiber die 
Gewitterregen vom August 1896 Nieder-Osterreich. Herausgegeben vom 
hydrographischen Central-Bureau. Sonderabdruck aus der 
ischen Monatschrift fiir den Baudienst,” Heft 1896. Wien, 1896. 
Size 144 104, pp. 10. Maps. 


detailed account, with maps, the rainfall over Austria during severe 
thunderstorm. 


France. Union Nord France (1896): 12-23. 
Les Bretonnes, conférence Ardouin-Dumazet. 
France. 123 (1896): 845-847. Delebecque. 


Sur Berre les étangs Provence situés dans son voisinage. 
Note André Delebecque. Also separate copy. Presented the Author. 


France. B.S. Languedoc. G.18 (1895): 391-433; (1896): 25-55, 207-243. Blazin. 
Minervois commune d’Olonzac. Par Blazin. 


Merris. 


B.S. Languedoc. (1894): 510-531; (1895): 5-26, 315-331, 


Amélie-les-Bains. climat les eaux sulfureuses. Por Dr. Van Merris. 
With Illustrations. 


France—Early Maps. Com. Bordeaux 545-559. 
Les cartes Masse (1707-1724). Par Hautreux. 


Masse was engineer who made large-scale maps part France, and number 
sheets including the country between the Gironde and Arcachon have recently been 
presented the Society Bordeaux. 

France—Herault. 


Géographie générale Département par Société Langue- 
dgcienne Géographie, avec cartes spéciales générales, plans villes, vues 
sites, monuments, Premier. Introduction, Orographie, Géologie, 
Hydrologie, Minéralogie; Fascicule. avec neuf planches 
texte. Montpellier, 1891-93. Size 6}, pp. Ixiv. and 468. Presented 
the Geographical Society. 

This the first four intended volumes very comprehensive geography 
the department Hérault, due the enterprise the Geographical 
Society Montpellier. deals with the geology, mineralogy, 
and meteorology the department, thus fully describing the physical geography. 


Hautreux. 


\ 
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illustrated with numerous maps, diagrams, photographs, and the letterpress 
contributed various the University Montpellier. 
Germany. Ver. Halle (1896): 60-64. 
Etwas vom Von Prof. Dr. Kirchhoff (Halle). With Map. 
the hill-group south the Harz. 
Germany. Aus allen Weltteilen (1896): 5-14. Kirchhoff. 


Deutschlands natiirliche Gliederung und seine geschichtliche 
Von Professor Dr. Alfred Kirchhoff. 


Germany. Deutsche Rundschau (1896): 80-84. 
Stadtebevilkerung Deutschlands, 1895. 
Germany—Geodesy. 


Jahresbericht des Direktors des Instituts fiir die Zeit 
von April 1895 bis April 1896. Potsdam, 1896. Size 64, pp. 28. 
Ver. Erdk. Halle (1896): 27-55. 
Die Sage von der Harzer Rosstrappe. Von Oberlehrer Steinhoff. 
the legends the Harz. 
Petermanns (1896): 234-236. Schlottmann. 


Die Havel bei Plaue 1846-90. Von Schlottmann. 
the hydrographical conditions the river Havel Plaue. 


Ver. Halle (1896): 55-60. 


Zur Historischen Karte der beiden Mansfelder Entworfen von Dr. 
(Eisleben). With Map. 


Germany—Prussia. Ver. Erdk. Halle (1896): 1-27. Halbfass, 


Der Arendsee der Altmark. Von Dr. Halbfass. Teil. With Map 
and Profiles. 

Oder. 
Der Oderstrom, sein Stromgebiet und seine wichtigsten Nebenfliisse. hydro- 
graphische, wasserwirthschaftliche und wasserrechtliche Darstellung. Auf Grund 
des Allerhéchsten Erlasses vom 28, Februar 1892 herausgegeben vom Bureau des 
Ausschusses zur Untersuchung der Wasserverhiltnisse den der Ueberschwem- 
besonders ausgesetsten Flussgebieten. Band Das Stromgebiet 
und die (Allgemeine Darstellung). Abtheilung: Hydrographie und 
Wasserwirthschaft (pp. xviii. and 244. Map). Abtheilung: Recht und 
Verwaltung des Wasserwesens (pp. 116). Band II. Gebietsbeschreibungen der 
einzelnen Flussgebiete (pp. 336). Band Strom- und Flussbeschreibungen 
der Oder und wichtigsten Nebenfliisse. Abtheilung: Die Oder von der 
Quelle bis zum Stettiner Haff. Abtheilung: Die wichtigsten Nebenfliisse der 
Oder. Abtheilung: Die Warthe und ihre wichtigsten (pp. 982, 
size 11} 8). Tabellen und Anlagen (pp. 244, size Karten- 
beilagen. Size 214 18. Berlin: Reimer, 1896. Presented the Publisher. 

Detailed reference will made this great work. 


Greece. Ges. Erdk. Berlin (1896): 193-294. Philippson. 
Reisen und Nord-Griechenland. Von Dr. Alfred 
Teil. With Map and 

Hungary. 


L’Etat Hongrois millénaire son peuple. sur ordre Ministre 
Royal Hongrois Commerce, Président Commission Nationale 
Millénaire. Par Dr. Joseph Jekelfalussy. Budapest: 1896. Size 
pp. 668. Presented the Author. 
This presents full account the Hungarian monarchy, touching its 
history, and its present state regards economic prosperity and intellectual activity. 


B.S. Hongroise (1896): 9-15. Berecz. 
Population ville Budapest. Par Antoine Berecz. 


Die Verbreitung der Deutschen den der Ungarischen Krone, 1890. 
Begleitworte Taf. von Langhans. With Map. 


Hungary—Lakes. Abregé B.S. Hongroise (1896): 1-9. Hanusz. 
Die stehenden Wasser unseres Landes. Von Stefan 


off. 


on. 
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Hungary— Rumanians. B.S.G. (1896): 114-167. 
Despre Romanii din Ungaria Petru Vancu 
Iceland. Petermanns (1896) 269-275. Keilhack. 


Aus dem Island. Aus dem Reisebericht den Sommer 1895. 
Von Dr. Th. Von Dr. With Map. 

Dr. Phil. Th. 

Iceland—Earthquakes. Tidskrift (1896): 168-172. Thoroddser. 
Forelgbige Meddelelser Island August September 1896. 
Ved Dr. Phil. Th. Thoroddsen. With Map. 

Iceland— Earthquakes. Globus (1896): Gebhardt. 


Das Erdbeben auf Island 26/27 August und 5/6 September 1896. Von Dr. 
Phil. August Gebbardt. With Sketch-map. 


Alpine (1896): 216-221. Anderson. 
The Tempest Anderson. With Illustrations. 
Italy—Central. Baedeker. 


Italy. Handbook for Second Part Central Italy 
and Rome. Twelfth Revised Edition. Leipsic: Baedeker; London: Dulau 
1897 [1896]. Size pp. 438, and 14, Maps, Plans, Pano- 
rama, etc. Price marks pf. Presented Messrs. Dulau Co. 

Italy—Piedmont. Globus (1896): 384-387. Halbfass. 
Saley und Ager, zwei Sprachinseln Piemont. Von Dr. 
Halbfass. 

Italy—Sardinia. Deutsche Rundschau (1896): 1-5, 56-65. Hellwald. 
Streifziige auf der Insel Sardinien. Von Friedrich Hellwald. With 
trations. 

Norway—Glaciers. (1896): 305-319. Richter. 
Die Gletscher Norwegens. Von Richter Graz. With 

Aleo separate copy. Presented the Author. 

Portugal—Torres Vedras. J.R. United Service (1896): 1338-1357. Shore. 
Visit the Lines Torres Vedras. Commander the Hon. Shore, 
With Maps and 


Pyrenees. 123 (1896) 712-713. Stuart-Menteath. 
Sur mode formation des Pyrénées. Note -W. 
Rumania. Benger. 


ein Land der Zukunft. Von Benger. Stuttgart: 
1896. Size 114 pp. viii. and 152. Portraits, and Illustrations. Price 
general description Rumania, with the latest and account the 
people, towns, and industries, illustrated the reproduction numerous photographs. 
Russia. Krichtafovitch. 
Annuaire géologique minéralogique Russie; rédigé par Krichta- 
fovitch. Vol. livr. Varsovie, 1896. Size 12} 


Russia—Caucasus. 123 909-911. Venukoff. 
Recherches géologiques dans Caucase central. Note Vénukoff. 
Russia—Germans. Globus (1896) Hoops. 


Die Reste der Germanen Schwarzen Von Prof. Johannes Hoops. 
Heidelberg. 
summary Loewe’s book bearing the same title. 

Russia—Transcaucasia. 
der Temperatur des Erdbodens Tiflisser Physikalischen Observa- 
torium Jahre 1890. Tiflis, 1895. Size 64, pp. iv., and 204. 

Russia—Transcaucasia. 


Beobachtungen des Tiflisser Physikalischen Observatoriums Jahre 1894. 
Tiflis, 1896. Size 10, pp. and 198. 
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Scandinavia. Geer, 
Skandinaviens geogratiska Utveckling efter Istiden. Gerard Geer, 
pp. 160. Presented the Author. 

discussion the gradual development the geographical features Scandinavia 
the passing away the great ice-sheet, and the influence exercised the 
ice-sheet the origin the present land-forms. 

J.R. United Service (1896): 1358-1367. 
Notes the Defence the Bay Algeciras. Translated from the Memorial 
Artilleria.” With Map. 

Madrid (1896): 7-48, 88-118. Aguilera. 
Historia provincia Ciudad-Real desde los tiempos remotos hasta 
los arabes. Por Antonio Delgado Aguilera. 

Spain and Portugal—Bibliography. 
Bibliographie des voyages Espagne Portugal.- 
From Revue hispanique par Foulché-Delbose. Troisitme Année, 
Nos. 1896. Pp. 1-349. Paris: Picard 
Fils, 1896. Size 6}. 


special note will given this bibliography. 
Spitzbergen. Globus (1896) 245-250. 


Die letzte Uberwinterung auf Von Prof. With 
Contains photograph the much-talked-about “hotel” Advent bay, and 
account the trip the tourist steamer Erling Jarl, which reached 81° last 
summer. also refers the shipwrecked party who spent the winter 1895-96 
Advent bay. 
Spitzbergen. XXV. Ver. Erdk. Dresden 4-18. Alvensleben. 
Spitzbergen. Von Oskar von Alvensleben. 
tourist trip Spitzbergen 1893. 


Sweden. Geolog. Upsala 1895 (1896): 345-361. Hellsing. 


Notes the Structure and Development the Turfmoor Stormur 
Gustaf Hellsing. 


Sweden—Lake Malar. Witt and Lundell. 
Bihang Svensk. Handl. (1895): 1-18. 


Nagra hydrografiska iakttagelser och under Februari och 
Mars 1895. Hugo Witt och Gustaf Lundell. With 


the circulation water Lake and the channel which connects with 
the Gulf Bothnia. 
Sweden—Nerike. Sernander and 
Geolog. University Upsala 1895 317-344. 


Eine Torfmooruntersuchung aus dem Nerike. Von Rutger Sernander 
und Knut Kjellmark. With Plates. 


Bihang Scensk. Vetens.-Ak. Handl. (1895): 1-25. 
raukar. Gunnar Andersson. With Plate. 

the coast-forms the island Oland, with special reference the 
the low cliffs. 

Switzerland—Zurich. Ges. Bern (1896): 3-124. Walser. 
Veriinderungen der Erdoberflache Umkreis des Kantons Ziirich seit der Mitte 
des 17. Untersuchungen auf Grund der topographischen Karte 
von Gyger aus dem Jahr 1667, Dr. Hermann Walser Bern. 
With Map. 

Petermanns (1896) 232-234. Briickner. 


der Erdoberflache Umkreis des Kantons Ziirich seit der Mitte 
des Jahrhunderts. Von Prof. Dr. Eduard Briickner. 


This was noticed the Journal for December, vol. viii. (1896), 634. 


Makedonien. 


Gives recent statistics the population the vilayets Macedonia. 


Andersson. 
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United Kingdom. 


Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom each the last fifteen years from 
1881 1895. London: Eyre Spottiswoode, 1896. Size pp. 264. 


This statistical abstract includes revenue, expenditure, taxation, imports, and 
exports classified various ways, shipping classified according nationality and 
ports entry, produce, traffic, coinage, banks, vital statistics, army, 
education, 


United Kingdom—Bird Migration. Scottish Mag. (1896): 616-626. Clarke. 


Bird Migration the British Isles: its Geographical and Meteorological Aspects. 
Eagle Clarke. 


United Kingdom—England—Canals. 


The Federated Institution Mining Engineers. Report the Proceedings the 
Conference Inland Navigation, Birmingham, February 12th, 1895. With Map 
English Canals. Edited Walton Brown. Pub- 
lished the Institution, 1895. Size pp. iv. and 132. Map. 
Contains general discussion canals, special papers canals serving the 
Severn district and Birmingham, and map English canals. 


United Axon. 
Bygone Sussex. William Axon. London: Andrews Co., 1897 
Size pp. 258. Illustrations. 


Includes reprint Drayton’s Song Sussex from the Polyolbion, with Selden’s 
notes. 


United Kingdom—English Topography. Gomme and Milne. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine Library: being Classified Collection the Chief 
Contents the Gentleman’s Magazine from, 1731 1868. Edited George 
Laurence Gomme. Topography: part iv. (Durham—Gloucestershire), 
1893, pp. xii. and 342; part vi. (Kent—Lancashire), edited Milne, 
1895, pp. xii. and 328; part vii. (Leicestershire—Monmouthshire), edited 
Milne, 1896, pp. xiv. and 346; part viii. (Norfolk— Northamptonshire— 
Northumberland), edited Milne, 1896, pp. xii. and 336. London: 
Elliot Stock. Size Price, eacle vol., 6d. 


United Kingdom—Geographical education. Arstal. 
med hjelp offentlige midler foretagen reise 1894 
Skotland England for vinde nermere kjendskab til undervisningen 
Aksel Arstal. Broggers bogtrykkeri, 1896. 
Size pp. Presented the Author. 

United 

Quarterly Meteorological (1896): 267-290. 
Climatology Valencia Island, County Kerry. Cullum. With Map 
and Illustrations. 
The importance Valencia island lies the fact that the most westerly point 


from which meteorological observations bearing changes coming from the Atlantic 
are transmitted the Meteorological Office. 


United Kingdom—Scotland—Glasgow. Bell and Paton. 
Glasgow, its Municipal Organization and Administration. Sir James Bell, 
Bart., and James Paton. Glasgow: MacLehose Sone, 1896. Size 10} 
pp. xxiv. and 426. Frontispiece and Plans. the Authors. 

account the civic growth and present municipal activity Glasgow, which 
may serve model modern city where all the resources local government 
and applied science are utilized. The chapters the water-supply and the Clyde 
navigation are some geographical interest, although the latter might well have been 
longer. introductory chapter the causes the growth Glasgow also very 
brief, and, while recognizing the importance general geographical position, does not 
take account the physical geography the region. There mention climate, 
analysis the composition the population various dates; there one illustra- 
tion, view the municipal buildings, and one map, rough sketch showing the 
growth the municipal area. 


Carnegie. 


Scottish Mag. (1896): 609-616. 
Place-Names Balquhidder. Communicated Mrs. Carnegie Stronvar. 
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valuable collection Gaelic place-names, many them not marked 
map, but obtained from old people with whom all knowledge them seemed likely 
pass away. 

Wales and its Literature. Neil MacNish. 

United Kingdom— Wales and Monmouthshire. 
Royal Commission Land Wales and Monmouthshire. Bibliographical, 
Statistical, and other miscellaneous Memoranda, being Appendices the Report 
the Royal Commission Land Wales and Monmouthshire. London: Eyre 
Spottiswoode, 1896. Size 13} 84, pp. 508. Plans. Price 4d. 

This report includes extensive bibliography works relating Wales and 

Western Europe—Historical. Sarmento. 
Festus Avienus. Ora Maritima. d’este poema parte respectiva 
Size 6}, pp. 164. Map. Sir John 

Geographical and ethnographical discussion the early knowledge concerning the 
coast Western Europe. 


ASIA. 

Asia Valley. 
Journey the Valley the Upper Vincent Yorke. From 
the Geographical Journal for October and November, Size pp. 40: 
Map and 


Asiatic Turkey—Babylonia. Rev. (1897): 81-96. 
Recent Discoveries Babylonia. Sayce. 
Central Asia and China. 


Die allgemeinen geologischen Ergebnisse der neueren Forschungen Zentral- 
Asien und China. Von Dr, Karl Ergiin- 
zungsheft Nr. 119. Gotha: Justus 1896. Size pp. 60. Map 
and Profiles. 

This will specially noticed. 


Eastern Tibet. (1896): 704-711. Bonin. 
L’Exploration Bonin Tibet oriental. With Map. 
Globus (1896) 373-378. Zimmermann. 


Die Entwickelung von Britisch-Indien. Von Dr. Zimmermann. With 
Maps. 

India—Hindu Kush. 
Les Aryens nord sud Par Charles Ujfalvy. 
Paris: Masson, 1896. Size 64, pp. xvi. and 488, Map. Presented the 
Author. 

treatise the Aryan races dwelling both sides the Hindu Kusb, 
advantage the most recent data, such George Robertson’s description tle 
and discussing the whole subject its general ethnographical 
map given (in black and white), and there index. 

India—Northern Shan States. Macquoid. 
Report the Intelligence Tour with the Superintendent, Northern 
and and Presented the Quarter-Master-General India. 

Lieutenant Macquoid gives diary his journey through the country the 
northern Shan tribes, the east side the Salween, with notes the villages 
interest passed through. There are large-scale maps illustrate the jouraey. 


India—South Kanara. Bombay Asiatic (1896): 249-262. Cunha. 
The Portuguese South Kanara. Gerson Cunha. 
Indian Ports. Morice and Roberts. 


Tide-tables for the Indian Ports for the year 1897 (also January, 1298), 
Western Ports (Aden Pass); Part Eastern and Burma Ports 
(Negapatam Port Blair). Lieut. Morice and Roberts. 
Authority the State for India Council. Size 44, pp. 1140. 
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B.S.G. Est (1896): 1-28. Macey. 
Cing ans Laos. territoriale économique Par 
Paul Macey. With Map. 


Japan. Contemporary Rev. (1897) Tennant. 
The Commercial Expansion Japan. Tennant. 


Mountaineering and Exploration the Japanese Alps. the Rev. Walter 
Weston. London: Murray, 1896. Size pp. xvi. and 340. Maps and 

Price 21s. Presented the Publisher. 

The interesting paper the Japanese Alps contributed Mr. Weston the 
Royal Geographical Society will prepare readers for this beautiful volume, which gives 
account his mountaineering exploits greater length, and much out-of-the-way 
information Japan and its people. The author’s chapter spirits and exorcism 
reinforced appendix exorcism Korea Dr. Landis, which peculiar 
interest. The book illustrated from photographs and native drawings, and com- 
pletely equipped maps and index. 


Korea. Rev. (4) 552-559. Chastang. 
Les Coréens. Par Chastang. 
Archipelago. Heeres. 


Bijd. Land- Ned.-Indié (6) (1896) 608-719. 
Documenten betreffende ontdekkingstochten van Adriaan Dortsman beoosten 
bezuiden Banda, Jast van Antonio van Diemen Cornelis van der onderno- 
men 1645 1646. Medegedeeld door Mr. Heeres. 

Malay Archipelago, etc. Erdk. Dresden (1896): 
Aus den asiatischen Tropen. Von Radde. 

Account journey from Celebes Singapore, with visits Johor and Ceylon. 
Malay Archipelago—Celebes. Hoekstra. 
Ned. Genoots. (2) (1896): 439-445. 

Het Possomeer. Door Dr. Hoekstra. With Map. 

Malay Archipelago—Java. Kronecker. 
Von Javas Feuerbergen. Das und der Vulkan Bromo. 2380 
Meter Von Dr. med. Franz Kronecker. Oldenburg und Leipzig, Schulzesche 
Schwartz, 1897 Size pp. 30. Maps and 
Illustrations. Presented the Publisher. 

Malay Archipelago—Java. Van der Kemp. 

Taal-, Land- Volkenk. (6) (1896): 535-607. 

Brieven van den Gouverneur-Generaal van der Capellen over Dipanegara’s apstand, 
zoomede eene wederlegging van den Minister Elout. Door van der Kemp. 

Malay Archipelago—Lombok. Artillery (1896) 563-595. White. 
The Dutch Expedition the Island Lombok, 1894. Major White. 
With Map. 

Malay Archipelago—Sumatra. Deutsche (1896): 117-125. Zondervan. 
Dwars door Sumatra. Tocht van Padang naar Siak. Von Zondervan. 

useful summary German the Dutch work Izerman, van Bemmelen, 

Koorders, and Bakhnis. 

Malay Archipelago—Sumatra. Dijk. 

Tijds. Ned. Aardrijks. Genoots. (2) (1896): 419-436. 
Een tochtje per prauw langs Zuid-Samosir van Nainggolan tot Lottoeng eene 
Korte beschrijving van den oostelijken oever van het Toba-meer van Regar tot 
Poerba. Door van Dijk. With Map. 

Persia. Nineteenth Century (1897): 124-134. Crow. 
English Enterprise Persia. Francis Edward Crow. 


Persia. Morgan. 


Mission Scientifique Perse. Morgan. Tome Recherches 
Premiére Partie. Paris: Leroux, 1896. Size 11} 94, pp. 
and 302. Illustrations. 


Philippine Islands. Kern. 


Taal-, Land- (6) (1896): 720-726. 
Spaansche bescheiden aangaande Filippijnen. Door Prof. Dr. Kern. 
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Russian Turkestan. 


Par Félix Rocca. Paris: Paul Ollendorff, 1896. 
Size pp. vi. and 446. Map. 

1893 Rocca travelled the railway Bokhara and Samar- 
cand, and thence the Syr-daria and Marghilan, returning Karateghin, Darwas, and 
the Ak-su river Oxus. 

Siberia. 
The New Siberia, being account visit the Penal Island Sakhalin, and 
Political Prison and Mines the Trans-Baikal District, Eastern Siberia. With 


Appendices, Map, and Twenty-Eight Illustrations. Harry Windt. Lon- 
don: Chapman Hall, 1896. Size pp. xiv. and 


Price 


account visit the prisons Eastern Siberia, especially those 
Sakhalin. The island Sakhalin popularly supposed inaccessible 
European travellers the city Lhasa; but Mr. Windt mentions several English 
visitors the island, including one who has resided there for twenty years. 
unfavourable report the eastern section the great Siberian railway given. 
Siberia. Rev. 7-18, 88-97, 161-170, 255-266. 

Volga Par Baron Baye. With Map and 
Siberian Railway. Mag. 161 1-20. 

The Great Siberian Iron Road. Simpson. With Map. 
Siberia—Yakut Country. Scottish Mag. (1896): 626-636. 

The Country the Yakuts. 

abstract the Russian memoir Seroshevskavo. 

Syria— Palestine. G.Z. (1896): 241-261, 319-331. 

landerkundliche Studie. Von Theobald Fischer. 

Zwei tiirkische aus der Gegenwart. Von Dr. 

Erzerum; Trapezunt. 


Baye. 


Simpson. 


Fischer. 


med. Saad 


AFRICA. 

Congo State. Droogmans. 
Congo. Quatre Conférences Publiques données par Hubert Droogmans. 
Edition. Bruxelles: Imp. Van Campenhout dated]. Size 6}, 
pp. 122. Map. Price 1s. 6d. 

The lectures here given were delivered January and February, 1894, Brussels. 

They deal with the Congo from the point view Belgiau colonial politics, the 

exploration and resources the Congo, the people the Congo basin, and the economic 


conditions the natives, together with the political and administrative organization 
the Congo Free State. 


Congo State. Rev. (1896) 275-285. Rouire. 
Haut Oubangui Gabon. Par Dr. Rouire. 
Eastern Sudan. Rev. (1896): 640-649. Barre. 


Hanolet. Par Paul Barré. With Map. 


Egypt. 
Handbook for Travellers Lower and Upper Egypt, including descriptions 
the course the Nile through Egypt and Nubia, Alexandria, Cairo, the 
Pyramids, Thebes. the First and Second Cataracts, Dongola, the Suez Canal, 
the Peninsula Mount Sinai, the Oases, the etc. Ninth Edition, 
rewritten. Edited Mary Brodrick, with the assistance Prof. Sayce 
and Capt. Lyons, London: John Murray, 1896. Size pp. [16] 
and cols. 1005. Maps, Plates, Price 158. Presented the Publisher. 

This entirely rewritten guide Egypt must looked upon the greatest 
success Mr. Murray’s series. charged with all the information, practical, 
historical, and scientific, that the tourist even the travelling student can require. 
The new maps are. models accuracy and clearness, and the whole 600 pages, and 
more than secre maps, together make volume not exceeding inch thickness. 
The advantage the thin opaque paper now used for these guides has never been 
strikingly shown this compact and beautiful volume. 
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French West Africa. Afrique 373-381. Salesse. 
Une nouvelle voie pénétration vers Niger. Par capitaine Salesse. 

French West Africa—Timbuktu. Marseille (1896): 302-314. 
Histoire Tombouctou depuis les origines conquéte 

German South-West Africa. Dove. 


Deutsch-Siidwest-Afrika. Ergebnisse wissenschaftlichen Reise siidlichen 
Damaralande. Von Dr. Karl Dove. Petermanns Mitteilungen, 
Nr. 120. Gotha: Justus Perthes, 1896. Size 7}, pp. 94. Maps. 
This will separately noticed. 
German West Africa—Togo. Plehn. 

Bericht iiber den Verlauf meiner Reise nach Atakpame, Akposso und Kebu. 
Vom Marz bis zum April, 1896. Von Lieut. 


German West Africa—Togo. Deutsches (1896): 
Ueber eine Reise von Klein-Popo iiber Lome nach 

Liberia. Liberia, (1896): 1-7. Cook. 
Who should Liberia? Prof. Cook. 

Madagascar. Nineteenth Century (1897): 69-83. Gregory. 
The French Madagascar. the Rev. Gregory. 

Madagascar. Globus (1896) 379-384. Oppel. 
Die Herkunft der Bevélkerung von Madagaskar. Von Oppel. 

Madagascar. Mission Field (1896): 443-452. Smith 


Madagascar. The Sequel the War. the Rev. Alfred Smith. With 
Illustrations. 

Portuguese East Africa. Merleau. 

Missions Catholiques (1896): 497, 512, 524, 535, 545. 

and Illustrations. 

Portuguese West Africa—Angola. Scottish Mag. (1896): 560-576, 
The Portuguese Angola. 

Reunion. Oliver. 
Crags and Craters; Rambles the Island Réunion. William Dudley Oliver. 


London: Longmans Co., 1896. Size 5}, pp. xiv. and 214. Maps and 
Illustrations. Price 6s. Presented the Publishers. 

Réunion island little visited that this book has much higher value than 
most works the kind. should have been glad greater detail the 
remarkable railway with its tunnel, which almost the loogest the world; but the 
book well written, and bears the marks careful compilation, which way 
detracts from the brightness the narrative. 


Sahara—Reclamation. Scientifique (4) (1896): 687-690. 
Peut-on reboiser Sahara? Par Paul Privat-Deschanel. 


Somali Cox and Abud. 
Genealogies the including those the Aysa and Gadabiirsi. Captain 
Cox. Compiled authority Major Abud. London: Printed 


Eyre Spottiswoode, 1896. Size 134 84, pp. xx. and 48. Presented the 
India Office. 


South Africa. G.Z. (1896): 185-199; 261-278. Schenck. 
Die Boerenfreistaaten Siidafrikas. Von Dr. Adolf Schenck. Illustrations. 
South Africa. Wilmot. 


Monomotapa (Rhodesia): Its Monuments, and its History from the most Ancient 
Times the Present Century. the Hon. Wilmot. With Preface 
Rider Haggard. London: Fisher Unwin, 1896. Size pp. xxiv. and 
260. Map and Illustrations. Price 6s. Presented the Publisher. 
This book presents the history the land south the Zambezi three periods, 
was known under the the Arabs, and the Portuguese. comes down 
only 1830, thus avoiding any controversial matter relating present-day affairs. 
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work much research European libraries, and will farther referred the 
Journal. 


South Africa— Rhodesia. Selous. 


Sunshine and Storm Rhodesia, being Narrative Events Matabeleland 
both before and during the recent Native Insurrection the date the Dis- 
the Bulawayo Field Force. Frederick Courteney Selous. London: 
Rowland Ward Co., 1896. Size pp. xxviii. and 290. Map and 
tions. Price Presented the Publisher. 

This will specially noticed. 


South Africa—Transvaal. National Mag. (1896): 349-367. 


The Witwatersrand and the Revolt the Uitlanders. George Becker. 
With 


Tunis—Jerba. Monde, Tour Monde, n.s, (1896): Vincent. 
Djerba. Par Amaury Vincent. With Illustrations. 


Kandiafara Compony Sud). Par Georges Paroisse. 

West Africa—Fanti-land. Anthrop. (1896): 128-153. Connolly. 
Social Life Fanti-land. Connolly. 

West 


The Chronicle the Discovery and Conquest Guinea. Written Gomes 
Eannes now first done into English Charles Ruymond Beazley, 
Edgar Prestage, Oxon. Vol. (Chapters i-xl.) With Intro- 
duction the Life and Writings the Chronicler. London: Printed for the 
Hakluyt Society, 1896. Size pp. and 128. Plates. Presented the 
Hakluyt Society. 

The first translation Azurara’s famous Chronicle, which the chief contemporary 
authority for the work Prince Henry the Navigator promoting the discovery 
the West Coast Africa. The first eleven chapters the Chronicle are given this 
volume, which prefixed critical biography Azurara. 


NORTH AMERICA. 
Canada—Geological Survey. 
Geological Survey Canada. Dawson, Director. Annual 
Ottawa, 1896. Maps, Sections, Illustrations. 

This Report contains great deal matter geographical interest, the titles 
the various reports included being follows: Summary report the Geological 
Survey tor 1894. the area the Kamloops map-sheet, British Columbia, 
Dr. Dawson. exploration the Finlay and Omenica rivers, 
McConnell. the country the vicinity Red Lake and part Beren’s 
Ellis. the surface geology eastern New Brunswick, north-western Nova 
and portion Edward Island, Chalmers. The other sections 
refer mineralogy and mineral statistics. 


Department the Interior. General Report Irrigation and Canadian Irriga- 
tion Surveys, 1895. Ottawa, 1896. Size pp. 
Maps separate. 


Canada—Manitoba. Geology (1896): 811-815. Tyrrell. 
The Genesis Lake Agassiz. Burr Tyrrell. 
Mexico. 


Anuario del Observatorio Nacional Tacubaya para 
formado bajo del Ingeniero Angel Anguiano. xvii. Mexico, 
1896. Size pp. 376. Presented the Observatory. 


United States. B.S. (1896): 125-141. Viala. 
Les Etats-Unis Far-West. Par Fernand Viala. 


United States—Alaska. American (1896): 217-228. Russell. 


Mountaineering Alaska. Israel With Map. 
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States—Alaska. National Mag. (1896): 345-346. Cantwell. 
Ice-cliffs the Kowak River. Lieut. Cantwell. 
United States—California. Appalachia 164-179. Solomons. 


The Grand the Tuolumne. Theodore Solomons. With Map and 


United States—California. Mag. (1896): 317-327. Perkins. 
California. the Hon. George Perkins. 
United States—Delaware River. Franklin 142 (1896): 401-436. Atlee. 


The Improvement the Channel the Delaware River. Walter Atlee. 
With Illustrations. 


United States—Florida. National Mag. (1896): MacGonigle. 
The Geography the Southern Peninsula the United States. the Rev. 
John MacGonigle. With 

States—Niagara. 142 (1896): 287-302, 354-366. Martin. 
Niagara Tap. Commerford Martin. With Illustrations. 

the utilization the energy Niagara Falls means electricity. 


United States—Oregon. National Mag. (1896): 395-404. Coville. 
The Sage Plains Oregon, Frederick Coville. 
United States—Sand-storms. Rev. Scientifique (4) (1896): 717-721. Udden. 


Les orages sable aux Etats-Unis. Par Udden. 


United States— Washington Observations. 
Astronomical, Magnetic, and Meteorological Observations made during the year 
1890 the United States Naval Observatory. Capt. Frederick 
Superintendent. Washington, 1895. Size pp. 100, 58, Ixvi., and 
420. Plate. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


Bolivia. Aus allen Weltteilen 153-160. Nusser-Asport. 
Kolonisationsprojekte der Von Chr. Nusser-Asport. 
Horn. Nautical Mag. (1896): Allingham. 


Doubling Cape Horn. William Allingham. With Chart. 
some historical roundings Cape Horn, and observations the present 
accomplishing it. 

America. 
No. [U.S.], Hydrographic Office. The Navigation the Gulf Mexico and 
Caribbean Sea. Vol. Third Edition. Coast the Mainland from Key 
West, Florida, U.S., the Orinoco River, Venezuela, with the adjacent Islands, 
Banks. Washington, 1896. Size pp. 490. Chart and Diagrams. 
Presented the U.S. 

Chile. B.S.G. Barcelona (1896): 21-28. Cabrinetty. 
Cabrinetty. 

Ueber die Ausfiihrung einer topographischen Landesaufnahme von Chile. Von 
Paul Kriiger. Valparaiso: Helfmann, 1896. Size 6}, pp. 36. Presented 
the Author. 

Kriger. 
Die barometrische des Rio Puelo Thals Von Dr. Paul 
Kriiger. Valparaiso: Helfmann, 1896. Size 6}, pp. 26. Presented 
the Author. 

Maldonado. 
Por Roberto Maldonado Santiago Chile, 1896. Size 4}, pp. 26. 

Chile—Juan 


Informes Comision nombrada para estudiar Colonizacion Juan Fer- 
nandez.—Memoria del Ministro presentada Congreso Nacional 
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Chile—Megallanes. 
Memoria del Gobernador del Ministro Colonizacion 
presentada Congreso Nacional 1895, Pp. 165-223. Santiago, 1896. Size 

Roselot. 
Memoria del Inspector Colonia Palena.—Memoria del Ministro Coloni- 
zacion presentada Congreso Nacional 1895. Pp, 347-383. Santiago, 1896. 
Size 

Nicaragua. Globus (1896): 181-184. 
Eine Fahrt auf dem Princepulea und Von 
Dr. Otto Lerche. Illustrations. 

Les Caingua. Voyage Docteur Machon travers Paraguay, mai, juin 
juillet 1891. 


Itinerario los viajes del Dr. Raimondi Lima las 
Huancayo, Tarma, Pampa Junin Cerro Pasco: Huanta Lima por 


Peru—Hydrography. B.S.G. Lima (1895): 301-317. Osambela. 
Hidrografia Peruana. importancia por Claudio Osambela. 
Peru—Tarma. Lima (1895): 200-227. Carranza. 


Estudio Geografia descriptiva datos estadisticos provincia Tarma. 
Por Albino 

San Domingo—Birds. Cherrie. 
Field Columbian Museum. Ornithological Series. No. 
Contribution the Ornithology San Domingo. George Cherrie. Chicago, 
1896. Size 64, pp. 26. 

San Salvador. XV. Ges. Bern (1896): 125-136. Hegg. 
Mitteilungen aus Salvador. Von Dr. Hegg. 

Atlantic—Trinidad. Rev. Trim. Hist. (1896): 185-198. 

Tierra del Fuego. G.Z. 662-674. 
Das Feuerland und seine Bewohner. Von Dr. Otto 


Dr. Nordenskjéld’s account his recent expedition the extremity 
South 


AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIC ISLANDS. 


New South Wales. P.R.S. New South Wales (1895): 492-499. Kiddle. 
Notes the Rainfall the Southern Riverina, 1872 Hugh Charles 
Kiddle. 

New South Wales. Russell. 
Map showing the average Monthly Rainfall New South Wales. 
Russell. [Read before the Royal Society N.S. Wales, November 1894.) 

This statistical diagram, the figures rainfall being printed the map without 
any attempt draw lines equal rainfall. 


New South Wales. Bladen. 
Historical Records New South Wales. Vol. King. 1800, 1801, 
1802. Edited Bladen. Sydney: Potter, 1896. Size pp. xlvi. 
and 1066. Presented the Agent-General for New South Wales. 


This carries the official history the colony from 1800 1802. The record 
contains much interesting material early exploration Australia, well 
the troubles and blunders the administration. number original letters are 
reproduced facsimile. 


New South Wales. Hutchinson, etc. 


New South Wales: “The Mother Colony the Australias.” Edited 
Hutchinson. 1896. Sidney: Potter, 1896. Size pp. xii. and 370. 
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Maps, Plan, and Presented the Agent-General for New South 

Wales. 

collection thirty-seven well-illustrated articles various authors dealing 
with every aspect New South Wales—its geography, resources, trade, and indus- 
tries; its political constitution, social, religious, and educational conditions, literature 
and art, railways, telegraphs, and public works. says great deal for the enlighten- 
ment the colonial government book giving such full and authoritative 
information has been published such attractive form. 

New Zealand. Buller. 


The Horowhenua Commission. Address Sir Walter Buller, Counsel 
for Major Kemp Rangihiwinui, and the Muaupoko Tribe. April, 1896. 


lington: Printed Coupland Harding, 1896. Size pp. 34. Presented 
Sir Walter Buller. 


New Zealand. J.R. Colonial (1896): 510-533. 


The Fortunate Isles: Picturesque New Zealand. the Hon. Reeves. 
New Zealand. 


Report the Department Lands and Survey, New Zealand, for the year 1895-96. 

Stephenson Percy Smith, Surveyor-General. Wellington, 1896. Size 84, 

pp. xx. and 192, Maps and Plates. 

This report valuable geographical document reflecting the greatest credit 
the New Zealand Government, their surveyors and draftsmen. The maps are much 
above the usual standard illustrations official reports. 


New Zealand—Dusky Sound. and New Zealand 28, 1895 (1896): 50-54. Henry. 
Dusky Sound. Richard Henry. 


New Zealand—Forests. and New Zealand 1895 (1896): 147-163. Hamilton. 
the Forests New Zealand. Hamilton. 


New T.and New Zealand 28, 1895 (1896): 117-140. Hocken. 
Abel Tasman and his Journal. Dr. Hocken. With Map. 
The author states that this the first time that Tasman’s journal the discovery 


New Zealand has been fully translated. The log prefaced brief biography 
and sketch the conditions exploration his time. 


New Zealand—West Coast. New Zealand Alpine (1896): 143-159. Harper. 
West Coast Exploration, 1894-95. Arthur Harper. 

Queensland. and Queensland Br., R.G.S. Australasia (1896): 46-61. Boyd. 
Narrative Captain Pennefather’s Exploration the Coen, Archer, and 
Batavia rivers, and the Islands the Western Coast the Gulf Carpentaria 

Rotuma. Allen. 


Rotuma. the Rev. Allen.—Report the Sixth Meeting the Austral- 
asian Association for the Advancement Science, held Brisbane, Queensland, 
January, 1895. Sidney. Size pp. 569-579. Map. 


This gives map the island and some interesting particulars the customs 
the people. 


MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Geodesy. Hirsch. 
Comptes-rendus des séances Onzitme Conférence Générale Association 
Géodésique Internationale Commission Permanente réunies Berlin 
Septembre Octobre, 1895, rédigés par Secrétaire perpétuel Hirsch, 
par Commission Permanente Association Géodésique Internationale. 
Volume: Rapports spéciaux sur les Mesure Terre Rap- 

rts des sur les travaux géodésiques accomplis dans leurs pays. 
erlin: Reimer, 1896. Size pp. [666]. Maps and Diagrams. 
Contains large number valuable maps, showing the present position geodetic 
surveys Europe, and various countries. 


Geodesy. Rev. Scientifique (4) 622-625. Gaultier. 
Par Paul Gaultier. 
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Pomba. 
Sur construction des Globes. Par Cesare Pomba, Extrait des Comptes- 
rendus International Géographie tenu Londres Juillet, 

Discussion. 
Das Clairaut’sche Theorem. Von zur Geophysik. 
Herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. Georg Gerland. Band. Heft. Pp. 34-55. 
Leipzig: Engelmann, 1896. Size 

Map-projections. Manchester 11, 1895 232-247. Reed. 
The Elements Map-Projection. Mr. Howard Reed. With 

Mathematical Geography. Giinther. 
Grundlebren der mathematischen und elementaren Astronomie 
den Unterricht. Bearbeitet von Dr. Siegmund Vierte Auflage. Miin- 
chen: Ackermann, 1896. Size 144. Maps. Price 2s. 

The fourth edition very compact and well-arranged little treatise mathe- 
matical geography, including much practical astronomy necessary for the com- 
prehension the methods fixing positions the Earth’s surface, and for under- 
standing the phenomena day and night, the seasons, tides, and the calendar. 


PHYSICAL AND BIOLOGICAL 

Aurora Australis. Boller. 
Das Siidlicht. Von Dr. Boller. Abandlung.—Beitriige zur Geophysik. 
Herauegegeben von Prof. Dr. Georg Gerland. III. Band. Heft. Pp. 56-130. 

Geomorphology. Giinther 
eine Vorliuferin der terrestrischen Morphologie. Von Giinther. 
—Beitriige Geophysik. Herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. Georg Gerland. III. 

512-527, 557-576, 626-639, 688-703. Philippson. 
Die Morphologie der dem letzten (1885-1894). Von 
Dr. Alfred Philippson. 


summary work bearing the physical features the Earth’s crust, published 
during the last ten years. 

Gravity Observations. Schmidt. 
Die Aberration der Lothlinie. Von Dr. zur Geophysik. 
Herausgegeben Prof. Dr. Georg Band. Heft. Pp. 1-15. 
Leipzig: Engelmann, 1896. Size 

Great Ice Age. Tidskrift (1896): 163-168. Velschow. 
Aarsagen til Velschow. With Map. 

the causes the Ice Age. 

M.G. Ges. Wien 638-672. Fugger. 

Die Hochseen. Von Eberhard Fugger. 
mountain lakes. 
Meteorology. (1896): 928-932. Crova and Hondaille. 


Déterminations actinométriques faites Mont Blanc. Note MM. Cova 
Hondaille. 


Crépuseule Alexandrie. Par Dr. Franceschi. 

account the sunset appearances the edge the tropical zone. 
Meteorology. Jourdanet. 
climats montagne. Par Jourdanet. Edition. Paris: Vigot 

[not Size pp. 654. Maps and Plates. 
general account the atmosphere and its influence mankind. 
Meteorology. Appalachia (1896): 179-189. Rotch. 
The Exploration the Air. Lawrence Rotch. Illustrations. 
account some high-level observatories. 
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Meteorology. Nautical Mag. (1896) 1097-1102. Scott. 
International Meteorological Conferences. Robert Scott, 
Meteorology. Waldo. 


Elementary Meteorology for High Schools and Colleges. Frank Waldo, 
New York: American Book Company, Size 5}, pp. 374. Maps and 
Price $1.50. Presented the Publishers. 

excellent little book, very well illustrated, creditable alike the talent and 
the author and the enterprise the publishers,” quote the conclusion 
printed notice forwarded with the book and apparently meant for publication. 
The same notice states that pioneer work this new field,” meteorology 
subject for schools and colleges, but this statement obviously applies only works 
published the United States. 
Meteorology and Oceanography. 

Achtzehnter Jahres-Bericht iiber die Thitigkeit der deutschen Seewarte fiir das 
Jabr 1895. von der Direktion. Beiheft den der Hydro- 
graphie und Maritimen 1896. Hamburg, 1896. Size pp. 
and 

The official record the valuable work done meteorology, and 
terrestrial physics the German Marine Observatory under Dr. Neumayer. 


Oceanography. Nature (1896): 89-90. Cleve. 


Microscopic Marine Organisms the Service Hydrography. Prof. 
Cleve. 


Oceanography. Nineteenth Century (1896): 881-895. Crouch. 
The World beneath the Ocean. Archer Crouch. 
Mr. Crouch’s paper character rarely seen the Nineteenth Century. con- 


tains several somewhat serious errors, and fails direct attention the most remark- 

able recently ascertained facts sub-oceanic terrestrial relief, although several pages 

slightly adapted quotation from the Challenger Narrative and other unacknow- 
ledged authorities show that the author was not unacquainted with sound sources 
information. 

Oceanography. Ann. Hydrographie (1896): 463-466. Knudsen. 
Ueber das zwischen dem Sauerstoff- und dem Kohlen- 
siuregehalt des Meerwassers und dem Plankton des Meeres. Vorliiufige Mitthei- 
lung des Physikers der Ingolf-Expedition Martin Knudsen. 

plankton sur les quantités d’acide carbonique 
dissous dans l’eau mer. Note Martin Knudsen. 

The results observations the expedition the Danish cruiser was 
prove that the amount dissolved carbonic acid the water showed some relation to- 

Oceanography. Rd. 123 (1896): 1043-1046. Monaco. 
Sur troisitme campagne scientifique Princesse Alice. ParS. Albert 
Prince Monaco. 

This will noticed the Monthly Record. 

Oceanography. Pettersson and Ekman. 

Under ledning Ekman, och Wijkander. LV. Ytvattnets 
tillstand Nordsjén och Skagerack under olika Pettersson och 
With Maps. 
the temperature and salinity the Skagerrack and coast Sweden. 


Oceanography—Tides. Ann. (1896): 354-366, 415-426. Horn. 
Ueber die Form und den Ursprung der Gezeitenwellen. Von Baumeister von 
Seismic Observations. Ehlert. 


Horizontalpendelbeobachtungen Meridian Strassburg Von April bis 
Winter 1895. Von Reinhold zur Geophysik. Herausgegeben 
von Prof. Dr. Georg Gerland. Baud. Heft. Pp. Leipzig: 

The Economie Aspects Soil Erosion. II. Dr. Shaler. 
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England and Wales. Survey. 
issued since December 1896. 

Maps 
ENGLAND AND hills engraved black brown 75, 76, 77, 84, en- 
graved outline; 322, hills engraved black, revised 272, 288, hills engraved 
black brown, revised; 85, 86, 96, 97, 98, 99, 202, 255, 347, 357 and 360, engraved 
outline, 1s. each, revised. 

6-inch—County Maps 
(revision), 64, 65, 98, 112, 113, 115, 130, 131, 182, 133, 147, 149, 150, 153, 164, 165, 
168, 181, 198 (revision), each. Surrey (revision), each. 

XIV. 18, 14; XVI. 13, 14, 15, 16; 14; 15; 
Essex (revision), XLI. XLIX. 3,4,15; LVIL 12, 15; 
(revision), XII. 13, 14, 15; XL. 14, 15; XLI. 13; 
11, 12; LXI. each. Hertfordshire XLV. 12; XLVI. 3s. each. 
38. each. Middlesex (revision), VI. 12; VII. XI. 11, 12, 
16; 10, 11, 12, 18, 15, 16; 15; XXIV. 
6,7; 13, each. Northumberland (revision), VIII. 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16; LXIX. 10, 11, 15, 16; LXX. 10, 11, 16; LXXV. 
1], 12, 13, 14, 15, 16; 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16; 15; 
14; LXXXIII.7,8; LXXXIV.1,3; LXXXV. LXXXVI. 

Agent.) 
Europe. Poole. 
Historical Atlas Modern Europe from the Decline the Roman Empire com- 
prising also maps parts Asia and the New World connected with European 
History. Edited Reginald Lane Poole, Lecturer Diplomatic 
the University Oxford. Part iii. Oxford: The Clarendon London, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow: Henry Frowde; Edinburgh: 
1897. Price Presented the Clarendon Press. 


Part iii. this atlas contains: Plate 23, England and Wales, showing the Parlia- 
mentary Representations down the Reform Bill 1832. Plate map 
Scotland, 1300, with two insets, one, Early Scotland, and another, Scotland the 
Times, 486-768, with four small insets. With each map there accompanying letter- 
press. 
French Lakes. Delebecque. 


Atlas des Lacs Frangais. Principaux Lacs Département des Vosges, 
levés 1895. Par Ingenieur des Ponts Chaussées. 
Commis. 10,000 inches stat. mile. des Travaux 
Publics. Paris. Presented Mon. Delebecque. 
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This plate No. Delebecque’s atlas the French Lakes, and con- 
tains maps Lac Longemer, Lac Gérardmer, Lac des Corbeux, and Lac 
Retournemor. They are all drawn uniform scale 10,000, contoured and 
coloured with different shades blue according their depth. The points where 
soundings were taken are indicated dots, 


Germany. Kgl. Preuss, Landes-Aufnahme. 
Karte des Deutschen Reiches. Scale 100,000 stat. mile inch. 
Herausgegeben von der Kartogr. Abtheilung der Kgl. Preuss, Landes-Aufnahme. 
1896. Sheets: 273, Schwerin W.; 299, 402, Erkelenz; 403, 
428, Aachen. Price 1.50 mark each. 


Hungary. Langhans. 
Verbreitung der Deutschen den Landern der Ungarischen Krone nebst Anschluss 
die benachbarten Auf Grund der 
von 1890 gemeindeweise bearbeitet von Paul Langhans auf Vogels Karte von 
Oesterreich-Ungarn Steilers Hand-Atlas. Scale 1,500,000 stat. miles 
toaninch. Petermann’s ‘Geographische Mitteilungen,’ Jahrgang 1896. Tafel 20. 
Gotha: Justus Perthes. Presented the Publisher. 


Portugal. Portuguese Government. 


Carta Chorographica Portugal. 100,000 1°6 stat. mile inch. 
Geral dos Trabalhos Geodesicos Reino. Sheets 11, 37. 


ASIA. 
Asia. Futterer. 


Ubersichtskarte der wichtigsten Gebirgssysteme von Zentral-Asien und China, Nach 
den neuesten Forschungen Materialien entworfen. Von Dr. Karl Futterer. 
Scale 12,500,000 197 stat. miles inch. 

Geologische Profile durch den Thian-Schan, den Westlichen, mittleren 
Kuen-Lun und das Hinterindische Gebirgssystem. Zusammengestellt von Prof. 
Dr. Futterer. Petermann’s Geographische Mitteilungen.’ Erganzungsheft No. 
119. Gotha: Justus Perthes, 1896. Presented the Publisher. 


AFRICA. 
Africa. Dove. 


Dr. Karl Dove’s Reiseroute zwischen dem Khous-Gebirge und dem Swakob-Thal 
(Deutsch-Siidwest-Afrika). Nach eigenen Aufnahmen. Scale 500,000 
stat. miles Petermann’s Geographische Mitteilungen,’ 
No. 120. Gotha: Justus Perthes, 1896. Presented the Publisher. 


Roquevaire. 
Carte Maroc dressée par Flotte Roquevaire, Membre Société 
Géographie. Scale 1,000,000 stat. miles inch. Paris: 
Andriveau-Goujon. Henry Editeur, 1897. With letterpress. 
Presented the Publisher. 

From the list authorities given having been consulted the compilation 
this map, seems that every care has been taken make complete possible, 
while the map itself appears excellent example painstaking work. The 
routes followed all well-known travellers, together with the date which each 
journey was made, are shown, and several enlarged plans places importance are 
given insets. The map very nicely drawn, the hill shading brown and very 
effective, all the water blue, and the lettering remarkably clear. pamphlet 
accompanies the map, which the author gives some information. 


Tunis. Service Geographique 
Tunisie. Scale 200,000 stat. miles inch. gravé publié 


New York. Geological Sarvey the State New York. 
Preliminary Geologic Map New York, exhibiting the the State 
known. Prepared under the direction James Hall, state geologist, 
Published authority the Legislature the State New York. 
Printed the United States Geological Survey. Powell, director. Scale 
316,800 stat. miles toaninch. Presented the U.S. Geoloyical 
Survey. 
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GENERAL. 

Exploration. Schrader. 
Cartographique. Supplément toutes les Publications 
phie Cartographic. Dressé rédigé sous direction Schrader, 
directeur des travaux cartographiques librairie Hachette 
Supplément contenant les Modifications Géographiques Politiques 
1895. Paris: Librairie Hachette 1896. Price fr. 


The first sheet, Asia, this useful atlas contains map Western Yunnan, Upper 
Burma, and the Shan States, showing the routes followed Prince Henri D’Orleans, 
and MM. Emile Roux and Briffaut; also contains map illustrating Mr. St. 
Littledale’s journey across Tibet, and Indo-China and Siam, which the 
boundaries are shown according the latest treaties. The sheet, Africa, 
map the country the neighbourhood Timbuctu, from the surveys 
Lieutenants Hourst and Bluzet; map the country between the Congo, Benue, 
and Shari; map the mineral region South Africa illustrate development 
the railways, and map the Guinea Coast and the country the bend the Niger. 
The sheet, America, contains map showing Mr. Low’s explorations 
map the Province and the Chilo-Argentine boundary, and railway map 
the Argentine Republic. The maps are accompanied explanatory notes, which 
are printed the back each them. 


Facsimile Maps. Miller. 
Mappaemundi. Die Weltkarten. Herausgegeben und von Dr. 
Konrad Miller, Prof. Realgymnasium Stuttgart. Heft: Die Ebstorf- 
karte. Stuttgart. Jos. Roth’sche Verlagshandlung, 1896. 


This the fifth part Dr. Miller’s interesting facsimile series some 
the oldest maps the World. The present issue reduction the now well-known 
Erbstorf map, and printed colours. former reproduction this map was 
noticed length the Proceedings, 1892, the present instance Dr. 
Miller gives, the form book, full account the map, together with the names 
places, and all the legends which appear it. 


The World. Spamer. 
Spamers grosser Hand-Atlas 150 Kartenseiten nebst Namen- 
verzeichnis. 150 Folio-Seiten Text enthaltend eine geographische, ethno- 
graphische und statistische Beschreibung aller Teile der von Dr. 
Hettner, Prof. der Universitat Leipzig. Mit ea. 600 Karten, und 
Diagrammen. Leipzig. Verlag von Otto Price marks. 

The plan this atlas identical with that Schrader’s Atlus Géographie 

Moderne,’ and comparison shows that the same plates have been used. addition, 

however, these, others have been added, and the bulk the atlas much increased. 

Schrader’s atlas, each map accompanied explanatory notes, illustrated 

text with numerous small maps and plans, which add considerably its value. 

The World. Hartleben. 
Hartleben’s kleiner Volks-Atlas. Hauptkarten und Nebenkarten auf 
Kartenseiten. Mit cinem begleitenden Texte von Professor Dr. Freidrich 
Umlauft. Wien, Pest, Leipzig. Hartleben’s Verlag. Price 

This popular atlas, which space economized printing the letterpress 
the reverse the maps. useful atlas for general reference for those who are 
able read the notes, which are, course, German. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


N.B.—It would greatly add the value the collection Photo- 
graphs which has been established the Map Roon, all the Fellows 
the Society who have taken photographs during their travels, would 
forward copies them the Map Curator, whom they will 
acknowledged. Should the donor have purchased the photographs, 


will useful for reference the name the photographer and his 
address are given. 
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